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DEPOSIT -D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AME 2104 


Significant Realignment of 
International Chemieal Trade 


Striking New Patterns Emerge, Affecting U. S. Business 


NEW AND ARRESTING PATTERN 

of world chemical trade is taking 
form today, as we stand just beyond 
the three-quarter mark of the year 1947 
and note the passing of two full years 
since VJ-day. The now - emergent 
“shape of things” will doubtless be high- 
lighted by keener competition in world 
markets on the part of outstanding 
chemical manufacturers of the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
Germen industry, although disrupted at 
the termination of hostilities, shows 
signs of improving its position in inter- 
national trade—a trend that may gather 
momentum. 

During the war years, world produc- 
tion and consumption of chemicals and 
allied products reached heights un- 
dreamed of before 1939. The United 
States is the world’s largest producer, 
exporter, and importer of chemicals. 
Now second, the United Kingdom holds 
the place which belonged to Germany 
in the years immediately preceding the 
war. In 1939 France ranked fourth and 
today probably belongs among the first 
five, being possibly the third largest. 


TABLE 1. 


Country 


Belgium 
Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Poland and Danzig 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Japan 

Canada 

United States 


United States Exports 


During the first 6 months of 1947 
United States exports of chemicals and 
allied products rose in value to $437,000,- 
000, as shown in table 2, on page 4—a 
figure more than twice that for the entire 
year 1939. If this high rate continues 
in the second half of the year, 1947 ex- 
ports will be well above the peak figures 
attained in the war years. 

Undoubtedly, exports under the 
UNRRA program contributed to the in- 
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By C. C. Concannon, Chief, Chemical and Drug Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, and Italy— 
in fact, most European nations—were 
important manufacturers of chemical 
products in 1939. As neutrals, the first 
three were able to increase their output 
during the war and in the future will 
compete for a larger share of chemical 
foreign trade. 

British Empire countries — Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Af- 
rica—extended their manufacturing fa- 
cilities considerably during the war years 
and expect to continue operations at the 
higher level. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, chemical output also increased, 
especially in Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Colombia. 

The relative position of the major 
producing and consuming countries re- 
mained unchanged throughout the 10 
years 1929-38. Foreign trade in chemi- 
cals and allied products indicated a con- 
siderable gain in 1938 compared with 
1934, when the world was recovering 
from the 1932-33 depression. Table l, 
below, shows foreign trade of principal 
countries in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts in 1934 and 1938: 


Foreign Trade of Principal Countries in Chemicals and Allied Products 


Imports Exports 


1934 1938 1934 | 1938 


$48, 400, 000 
26, 600, 000 
64, 500, 000 
84, 200, 000 
29, 500, 000 
55, 000, 000 | 
14, 200, 000 | 
24, 500, 000 | 
117, 300, 000 
46, 100, 000 
38, 400, 000 | 
123, 500, 000 | 


$45, 900, 000 
20, 900, 000 
76, 400, 000 | 
100, 500, 000 
40, 700, 000 
55, 000, 000 
9, 900, 000 
26, 400, 000 | 
105, 000, 000. | 
42, 600, 000 
34, 500, 000 | 
96, 500, 000 


$57, 700, 000 | 
3, 200, 000 | 
111, 900, 000 | 
251, 500, 000 
23, 700, 000 | 
46, 000, 000 
5, 200, 000 
40, 400, 000 | 
123, 400, 000 
28, 800, 000 
15, 300, 000 
132, 600, 000 


$62, 200, 000 
3, 900, 000 
90, 600, 000 
263, 300, 000 
29, 700, 000 
48, 600, 000 
6, 100, 000 
40, 700, 000 
131, 700, 000 
34, 800, 000 
20, 500, 000 
157, 600, 000 


crease, as did the world-wide need for 
health supplies. Medicinals and phar- 
maceuticals accounted for $92,600,000 of 
January-June 1947 exports; chemical 
specialties, $75,400,000; industrial chem- 
icals, $70,800,000; and coal-tar products, 
$60,000,000. 


United States Imports 


All parts of the world have furnished 
the raw materials which the United 
States needs in its chemical manufac- 


turing processes as well as the basic 
chemicals and allied products to supple- 
ment our own output (see table 3 on 
p. 4). The United States is not only 
maintaining its place as the world’s larg- 
est purchaser of chemicals and related 
products but it is strengthening that 
position by its efforts to satisfy unprece- 
dented demands for chemicals from all 
branches of industry. 

In the first 6 months of 1947 imports 
of chemicals were valued at almost 
$190,000,000, compared with $143,000,000 
in the full 12 months of 1939. Europe has 
not only customarily been the largest 
consuming area for our chemical prod- 
ucts but also, prior to 1940, was an im- 
portant source for our imports. Canada 
has long been an outstanding supplier of 
United States imports and in 1946 was 
the largest single source. South Amer- 
ica as a group accounted for 35 percent 
of the total, North America for 29 per- 
cent, Asia for 19 percent, Europe for 10 
percent, Africa for 6 percent, and 
Oceania for 1 percent. 


Activity in Continental Europe 


In the “Spotlighted” Balkans 


In the Balkan group of countries, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Rumania, and Turkey are 
predominantly agricultural, although the 
Greek and Rumanian chemical indus- 
tries have progressed. In 1939 chemical 
manufacture in Greece reached a peak 
output of $20,000,000; present production 
is retarded by the uncertain political out- 
look, the domestic and world-wide short- 
age of materials, and speculation with 
existing stocks. Increased importance is 
indicated for the Rumanian industry, 
which had 233 factories in 1938. 

The concern called Nitrogen (which 
belongs to the Mica group), Marasesti, 
Uzinele Solvay, and Phoenix were impor- 
tant, well-established prewar firms. Un- 
til the exchange situation and other fac- 
tors are altered, however, Rumanian 
chemical trade will probably be mostly 
on a barter basis. Turkey’s decision in 
1944 to release its economy from long- 
established ties with Germany had a 
drastic effect on the country’s chemical 
trade, Although the country’s Second 
Five-Year Plan envisages the establish- 
ment of a wider range of industries, fu- 
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TABLE 2.—United States Exports of Chemicals and 


\llied Products, by Areas and 


Principal Countries 


Thousands of dollars! 


Areas and principal countries 


Europe... -_-.-. 
Belgium __--_- 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Eire 
Finland 
France. . 
Greece ___. 
as 
Norway .. 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden . 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
(= 8 5 il a 
Yugoslavia _- 

North America_- 
Canada 

South America 

Asia__- . 
India 

Oceania _ _- 

Australia 
New Zealand 

Africa 

Union of South Africa 


Total, all countries 


| Preliminary data. 


Source: Compiled in the Chemical and Drug Division from data supplied by the Bureau of the Cen 


ment of Commerce. 


ture developments will probably con- 
tinue to depend upon foreign credits and 
investments. 


Belgium’s Recovery 


Belgium, one of the leading manufac- 
turing countries in Europe, kept intact 
to a great extent, during the war, its gen- 
eral industrial organization—and thus 
it recovered more rapidly than some 
countries from the effects of occupation. 

Operations by Union Chimique Belge, 
the leading concern, have necessarily 
been irregular because of shortages of 
materials and fuel. Produits Chimiques 
de Tessenderloo resumed operations in 
three departments in 1943 and by 1946 
had restored many parts of the organiza- 
tion to full working order. 


Big Changes in Czechoslovakia 


Although the Czechoslovak chemical 
industry faced shortages of raw mate- 
rials and labor, as well as transportation 
and equipment problems, nevertheless by 
the end of 1946 Czechoslovakia possessed 
one of the most diversified and poten- 
tially efficient industrial structures in 
Europe. Under the Two-Year Plan, the 
chemical group will receive $70,000,000 of 
the $430,000,000 in capital investments 
to be allotted to industry in 1947-48. The 
nationalized chemical group comprises 
more than 100 factories, organized into 
10 corporations, with profits in 1946 of 
approximately $25,000,000. The huge 
Stalin Synthetic Gasoline Works at Most 
is undoubtedly the largest and poten- 
tially the most important single enter- 
prise in the industry. United States ex- 
porters may obtain a larger share in this 
market, since Czechoslovakia can no 
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1939 1940 1945 1946 Jan.-June 
1047 

63, 534 78, 528 151, 653 157, 620 124, 583 
4,165 859 2, 747 11, 362 9, 319 
121 2, 73¢ 4,190 3, 221 
777 | 162 113 1, 462 S11 
179 178 303 1, 226 971 
635 1,378 20 1,460 S7TY 
6, 054 6, 596 9, 653 8, 977 21, 503 
56S 180 1,979 », 381 2, 685 
1, 698 2 093 5, 667 9, 823 6, 485 
4, 287 925 3, 437 7, 845 10, 059 
2. 008 630 O63 3, 297 2, 96S 
417 3, 615 3, 783 2, SYI 
40S 1, 651 2, S87 3, 482 2, 333 
732 732 1, 858 3, 429 2, 781 

», 464 2, 357 6, 904 15, 836 14, 501 
961 1. 546 4,063 12, 793 8, 107 

20, 708 Ss, 46 35, 712 34, 387 24, 391 
214 45 65, 162 3, 49 1, 555 
129 119 3, 208 3, O71 1, 390 
57, 503 71, 420 154, 67 176, 59S 118, 812 
34, 612 43, 946 77, 630 92, 142 60, 644 
25, 747 36, 845 71, 889 102, 266 79, O55 
35, S88 48, 205 1, 452 102, 139 87, 356 
5, 317 11, 549 31, 33 20, 052 27, 773 
8, 952 10,113 11, 442 12, 967 11, S¥5 
7,35 7. 618 &, 220 9, 624 & AGO 
1, 550 2, 458 3, 000 3, 153 3, 211 
6, 224 10, 850 2? 509 22, 249 15, 560 
4, 010 7,123 4, 569 12, 152 4, SYY 
197, 849 255, 962 163, 620 73, 837 $ 2 
sus, U.S. Depart 


longer look to traditional sources of sup- 
ply, particularly Germany. Onthe other 
hand, Czechoslovakia hopes to gain some 
of Germany’s former trade. 


French Progress—and Difficulties 


No major destruction occurred in 
France's highly developed, modern chem- 
ical industry, which manufactures a wide 
range of products. After liberation the 
industry’s most important tasKs were re- 
habilitation of domestic manufacture and 
resumption of a competitive position as 
an exporter. Output of chemicals im- 
proved in 1945 but was far below prewar 


TABLE 3. 


Areas and principal countries 


Europe 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden__.. 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


U.8.85.R 

Yugoslavia 
North America 

Canade 
South America 
Asia 

India 
Oceania 

Australia 

New Zealand 
Africa 


Union of South Africa 


Total, all countries 


*Less than $500 


United States Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products bu Arcas 
Principal Countries, 1939 


rates. Operations in 1946 were spotty, 
and production was probably little more 
than half that in 1938. The fertilizer 
industry made good progress-in 1946. 
The organic group depends largely upon 
supplies of raw materials from coal dis- 
tillation, and provision of additional] 
facilities has been recommended by the 
Ministry of Industrial Production. Paint 
output cannot meet the mounting de- 
mand arising from repair and construc- 
tion needs. Plastics manufacture has 
grown rapidly. Strenuous efforts were 
made to increase production of chemicals 
for pharmaceuticals, one of France's 
large exporting industries. The highly 
important perfume branch reached a 
prewar volume of approximately $30.- 
000,000, with exports valued at $10,000.- 
000. At the end of hostilities stocks of 
perfume materials were exhausted, and 
most essentials were lacking. Replen- 
ishment has been hampered by certain 
inescapable difficulties, but essences are 
now being extracted in the Grasse region 
and supplies of other materials 
improving. 


are 


Germany, Hungary 


Recovery of industrial production in 
the United States Zone of Germany in 
the spring of 1947 was halted abruptly 
by the coal shortage. The decline in 
chemicals was sharpest; output dropped 
from 53 percent of the 1936 rate in May 
to 45 percent in June. In 1936 the 
Combined Area (United States and 
British Zones) accounted for more than 
half the total industrial production of 
Germany and approximately half of the 
chemical industry, but, until regular, 
adequate supplies of coal are available, 


no sustained improvement in chemical 
production is possible. The latest plan 
and 
1946 
; 

43Y 1440 M4! vy Jan yu 

104, 
56, 504 29, 32 { 0,042 17, 903 
6, 641 1, { isu 1, 615 
is 24 ‘ OSU 178 
4 $4 
) if} 2 sv a 
6. 566 ‘ or 1 OM 7, H92 53 
07 s 19] 4 
224 244 l ys 
2, 442 605 7 s] Woh 
4, (2 515 28 ra) 9 7 
2, 53 34 14] 14 
274 S50 Os 4] 1h 
1. 100 2 8H , 500 2 42 600 
5 134 61 217 Is) 
6, 149 2, WO2 2,79 $422 2, 205 
SI 6,313 8,017 201 5, 121 
1, 47 H40 12 WK) 34 
611 142 104 rh 
20, 89 21, 592 119, 47 85, 644 19, 604 
1, 360 13, 620 84,124 37, 603 2%, 197 
27,774 aS, S15 79, 744 103, 538 72, 337 
33, 269 48, 149 21, 274 56, 977 43, 546 
4,952 7, 639 13, 064 75S 14, 670 
345 151 786 2, 422 1, 047 
196 204 504 2,110 794 
140 115 184 208 231 
1,147 5, 655 16, 268 16, G68 7, 366 
238 184 1,875 2,030 1, 383 
143, 004 139, 002 261, 681 my Qo 01, O82 
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will retain approximately the 1936 ca- 
pacity in the chemical industry, or 42 
percent more than under previous pro- 
posals. In the basic organic and inor- 
ganic branches, it is planned to main- 
tain facilities sufficient to permit prewar 
levels of output. 

Hungary’s chemical industry is im- 
portant to the country’s recovery efforts. 
The Three-Year Economic Plan would 
raise production to 142 percent of the 
prewar figure. In 1946, the chemical 
industry was the only industrial group to 
exceed 1938 levels in both capacity and 
production. The important Peti Nitro- 
gen Works plans to reconstruct and en- 
large its plants. 


Italy Needs More Materials 


Damage to chemical plants in Italy 
was apparently less severe than might 
have been expected. Chemical produc- 
tion has been retarded more by lack of 
materials than by destruction of facili- 
ties. Operations in 1945 probably did 
not exceed 20 percent of prewar vol- 
ume but have now risen to between 40 
and 75 percent. Montecatini (Societa 
Generale per l]Incustria Mineraria @ 
Chimica, Montecatini) dominates the 
Italian chemical industry. By Septem- 
ber 1946 the company had restored 110 
of its 156 plants and had given employ- 
ment to 47,000 of 57,000 prewar em- 
ployees. By mid-1946 Montecatini’s 
production had reached 70 percent of 
prewar, but later in the year declined to 
45 percent for chemicals. In March 1947 
it reached 65 percent of the 1938 average 
monthly production index. 


Netherlands Struggling Upward 

When war came in Europe in 1939, the 
chemical industry of the Netherlands had 
attained a high degree of development, 
though lacking domestic raw materials 
and power. The greatest damage oc- 
curred in the nitrogen industry and was 
most severe at the Sluiskil plant of the 
Netherlands Nitrogen Co., which ac- 
counted for almost a third of total 
capacity. 

Despite the necessity of reequipping a 
plundered, worn, and, in some cases, ob- 
solete industrial machine, Dutch exports 
of chemicals and related products 
reached $10,000,000 in 1946. In the long- 
range plans of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment for industrial development, the 
chemical group is receiving special con- 
sideration. 


Poland and Soviet Union 


Less destruction befell the chemical in- 
dustry in Poland than was expected, but 
it is not yet known to what extent the 
change in boundaries will affect output. 
Plans call for much greater industrializa- 
tion, and the country as a whole may be 
said to be better equipped for chemical 
manufacture than was formerly the case. 
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The territory ceded to the U. S. S. R. is 
principally agricultural, but that annexed 
in the west is mostly industrial and con- 
tains the important city of Breslau. 
During the occupation the chemical 
group was drastically rationalized. Of 
992 chemical plants in operation in 1938, 
the largest was the Government-owned 
United Explosive and Nitrogen Works of 
Moscice-Chorzow, and next was the 
Polish Solvay Works, Ltd., at Warsaw. 

When important centers of production 
in the western provinces of the U.S.S. R. 
were destroyed or damaged, nitrogen ca- 
pacity was reduced 50 percent, sulfuric 
acid 77 percent, soda ash 83 percent, and 
dyes 88 percent, according to official 
Soviet reports. These losses stimulated a 
large-scale program of construction and 
expansion, particularly in the Urals and 
in the central region near Moscow. Man- 
ufacture of synthetic ammonia, sulfuric 
and nitric acids, superphosphates, am- 
monium phosphate, ammonium nitrate, 
sodium nitrate, calcium carbide, cyana- 
mide, paint, fertilizers, and plastics was 
expanded. The chemical industry looms 
large in future economic plans. So great 
is the importance attached to fertilizer 
production that half of the total capital 
alloted to chemicals has been earmarked 
for the restoration and construction of 
fertilizer plants. Soviet plans call for in- 
creases over prewar levels of 100 percent 
in superphosphates, 80 percent in ni- 
trates, and 30 percent in potassic ferti- 
lizers. The aniline dye, caustic soda, cal- 
cined soda, and pharmaceutical branches 
will also be extended. 


Spain’s Advance 


Spain’s position in World War II was 
favorable for the building of an impor- 
tant chemical industry and the manufac- 
ture of chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
expanded rapidly, particularly in the ab- 
sence of foreign competition and as a 
result of favorable prices and the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to stimulate production. 
Many new plants have been erected or 
are being built; some, although com- 
pleted, lack machinery and raw mate- 
rials. Establishments under control of 
the National Syndicate of Chemical In- 
dustries had an annual output value of 
$50,000,000. Production in 1946 was un- 
doubtedly up considerably, and foreign 
chemical trade likewise improved. 


Developments in Sweden 


The war years offered the Swedish 
chemical industry an opportunity to ex- 
pand along a variety of lines, and its pro- 
duction now probably exceeds the annual 
prewar volume of about $75,000,000. 
Lacking coal and salt, Sweden has uti- 
lized its vast forest resources in the pro- 
duction of a considerable range of chem- 
ical products. In addition to the erec- 
tion of many new plants, extensive re- 
search facilities have been provided, and 


more are planned. A significant war- 
time development is the greater partici- 
pation of the internationally important 
munitions concern, Bofors A. B., in the 
field of peacetime chemical production. 
Mo och Domsjo A. B. has developed a 
sizable and versatile chemical industry 
based on cellulose byproducts. Stock- 
holms Superfosfat Fabriks A. B., a large 
producer of nitrogenous fertilizers, ex- 
panded its output substantially, and in- 
dustrial chemicals were manufactured in 
greater quantities during the war by 
leading concerns in that field—Reymers- 
holm Co. of Halsingborg, Stockholm Su- 
perphosphate Co., Swedish Saltpeter 
Works, Electrokemiska Co. of Bohus, and 
the Ferrolegeringar Co. The pharma- 
ceutical branch grew notably, and pros- 
pects seem sound for an industry based 
on organic aliphatic materials. Al- 
though established channels of trade 
were changed during the war—some of 
them permanently—the United States 
can be expected to retain an important 
position in the Swedish market. 


Swiss Rank Among “Top Five” 


Switzerland, especially important in 
the fields of dye and pharmaceutical 
manufacture, continued as a neutral to 
carry on foreign trade with all countries. 
The chemical industry emerged from the 
war period in good condition on the 
whole, and leading concerns show a 
profit. Swiss manufacturers have con- 
centrated on supplying the domestic 
market and on research. They have also 
been keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of new products, especially phar- 
maceuticals, textile chemicals, and 
agents for plant protection. Both Swiss 
factories and the majority of their for- 
eign plants worked at capacity in 1946. 
Switzerland ranked among the first ten 
in world chemical trade in the prewar 
period and probably moved forward to 
a place among the first five in 1946. Ex- 
ports of three major groups—pharma- 
ceutical and medicinal preparations, in- 
dustrial chemicals, and dyes and colors— 
were valued at $94,000,000 in 1946, almost 
double the 1945 figure and considerably 
above those in prewar years. Swiss 
chemical manufacturers undoubtedly 
benefited from the absence of German 
competition. 


In the British Commonwealth 


In the United Kingdom and the British 
Commonwealth oversea areas, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., continues to be 
the dominant factor. Aggressive compe- 
tition in all world markets, the expendi- 
ture of large amounts on research, and 
an extensive program of expansion fea- 
ture its policies. Empire countries con- 
tinued to be leading customers for the 
United Kingdom’s chemical products. 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of ex- 
change applicable to the various periods. 
Due to the character of the basic data, dollar 
values of the trade of a number of Euro- 
pean countries must be regarded as no more 





than very rough approximations. Compari- 
Country gs 
EXPORTS 

Total, 46 countries*_millions of U. S. dollars 

North America: 
Canada ! do 2, 212. 6 
Costa Rica* do 14.2 
Cuba ? do 475.9 
Dominican Republic*_- do 4.8 
Guatemala do 36.7 
Haiti____. do = 22.8 
Honduras * do z 14.1 
Mexico 2 do 404. 1 
Nicaragua : do 18.1 
Panama, Republic of_- do 6.8 
EF] Salvador do 26. 2 
United States do 9, 501.5 

South America 
Argentina 3 do 1, 183.1 
Bolivia* do 72.5 
Brazil ° do 981.5 
Chile 2 do 229.4 
Colombia 3 do 200.9 
Ecuador do 39.8 
Peru 3___ do 151.3 
Uruguay 2 do 150.8 

Europe 
Austria do 
Belgium-Luxembourg ¢ do 
Bulgaria * do 
Czechoslovakia do 5. § 
Denmark do 335. 6 
Eire * do 156. 2 
Finland * do x 169.4 
France do 851.8 
Iceland do 44.9 
Netherlands ?_. do x 306.4 
Norway do 241.9 
Portugal do 177.2 
Sweden do 648. 3 
Switzerland do 624.9 
Turkey ° do 218. 2 
United Kingdom & do 3, 877.0 

Asia 
British Malaya ® do x 240.2 
Ceylon §_. do 232. 7 
China § * do * 151.9 
Hong Kong " * do x 192.8 | 
India * * do * 797.5 
Iran ! *__ do 289.7 
Iraq 2 * do 51.3 
Palestine do 98.7 | 
Philippines, Republic of ! do 60.8 
Siam “@___ do * 43.9 

Oceania 
Australia *_. do x 606. 6 
New Zealand do 320. 7 

Africa 
Egypt © do 285. 4 
French West Africa do 58.9 
Gold Coast ™“ do 79.1 
Southern Rhodesia ' do 85.7 
Union of South Africa "6 * do 317.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 


son of current value figures with earlier data 
should take into consideration that no ad- 
justments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, Brit- 
ish Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong Kong, 
India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and the 
United Kingdom include reexports; those for 


Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States, domestic merchandise only. 
WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
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‘ epten . Noven Decen “a9 
\ugus ber October ber ber January 
2, 482.1 2, 145. 1 2, 317.4 2, 846.7 2, GOS. £ 
242.7 169.8 4.2 232. 2 211.9 208, ¢ 
1,2 1.5 1.5 1,8 21.5 
46.0 1.1 4.7 42.1 $2 10.9 
3.2 2.7 2.0 ) 5.1 4.1 
2.7 1Y ey 2.6 2 5. 8 
2. 5 2. 1 1.3 2.7 3.3 3 
1.2 1.4 1.6 1.4 1.1 l 
40.9 27.1 52.7 45.6 15.4 50.8 
1.9 1.2 } ) 1.1 1.6 
7 2 l 8 5 t 2 0 AS 
861.1 627.2 a) 7 1, ORS 1, 093. 7 
103. 5 105.3 101.9 124. 0 141.9 119 
06. 4 83.5 91.4 2.4 Ro. 6 115.0 
1s. 4 23.0 29. 22. 4 14.49 10.0 
20.3 16. ¢ 18. ¢ 92 1 22.7 
4.7 24.7 1.7 4.0 4.0 2.4 
16.7 15.7 12.9 12.9 13.8 oF 
11.1 9.6 12. § 1] 18.0 10.0 
1.4 2. 8 2.7 ] 0 2.4 
51.2 68. 2 s4.4 71.8 RU ¢ 61.0 
53 6.0 7.1 2.9 7.0 1S 
24.7 249.0 6.2 7.4 3. 4 ISN 
30.6 32.4 is 4 8. 2 40. 5 5.4 
13.8 13.6 18.0 Is. 0 15.3 12.0 
18.4 17.6 23.8 21.4 18.8 14.4 
71.9 SO. 4 92. f 122. 1 135. 2 121.9 
4.5 4.0 6.4 1.2 2.8 1.5 
22. 9 34.7 41.6 47.8 $s 10.7 
18.5 23.5 24.1 22.4 21.8 22.0 
19.7 12.2 17 12. 4 25 8.2 
46.0 55. 6 i}. f 2 56. 4 61.7 
50.7 55, 2 62.8 62 61.6 55S 
8.7 20.3 10.0 57.2 57.9 0,2 
332. 3 301, 2 382.0 91.1 5.0 RRO 
50, 2 39. 5 52. 2 54.1 44.2 45.4 
22.7 19. 0 18. 2 22. 5 19. 1 12.9 
24.7 20.0 12.4 21.4 22.0 14.4 
3. 6 20.9 18.2 25.8 
63.5 60, 2 
15.8 6.5 16.4 38, 2 9 
3.0 4.3 
76.9 77.5 7 Ss 12.0 13.7 
6.5 8.2 12.5 10.3 6.0 
4.3 | 4.1 5.9 6.2 6.4 s 
| 
95.8 | 84.4 92 0 74.8 69.6 80.1 
9.8 34.1 25 18.9 32. 6 27.8 
28. 8 21.3 27.0 27.0 38. 6 28, 8 
3.6 8.5 4.5 1.4 2. 1 
3.8 3.0 4.4 6.7 11.6 . 2 
10.6 9.8 7.1 6.0 5.4 6 
44.9 35, 1 29.6 





Import figures for Australia, British 
Malaya, China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, New ( 
Zealand, Siam, and the United Kingdom rep. . 
resent general imports; those for Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, { 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer. 
land, and the United States, imports for 
consumption. Import figures for Republie 
Philippines cover general imports. 

In general, data include shipments of E 
munitions, government and UNRRA F 
supplies. 
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1, 139.2 


64.4 
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Country 


IMPORTS 
Total, 46 countries* 
North America: 


Canada do 
Costa Rica* do 
Cuba * do 
Dominican Republic * do 
Guatemala __do 
Haiti do 
Honduras do 
Mexico * do 
Nicaragua do 
Panama, Republic of do 
El Salvador . do 
United States do 
South America 
Argentina do 
Bolivia* do 
Brazil do 
Chile do 
Colombia do 
Ecuador do 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Europe 
Austria do 
Belgium-Luxem bourg do 
Bulgaria ° do 
Czechoslovakia do 
Denmark do 
Eire § do 
Finland do 
France do 
Iceland do 
Netherland do 
Norway do 
Portugal do 
Sweden # do 
Switzerland do 
Turkey ° do 
United Kingdom * do 
Asia 
British Malaya do 
Ceylon * do 
China do 
Hong Kong!’ * do 
India * * do 
Iran |! * do 
Iraq * do 
Palestine do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam do 
Oceania 
Australia * do 
New Zealand “4 do 
Africa 
Egypt do 
French West Africa do 
Gold Coast * do 
Southern Rhodesia do 
Union of South Africa '* * do 


Excluding gold 
1 Monthly average of 4 months’ data 
Excluding monetary gold and silver 
‘ Official estimate 
Monthly average of 2 months’ data 
6 Including monetary gold and silver 
*Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations 
' Excluding bullion and specie 


' Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel] post 


” Excluding gold and silver 


millions of U.S. dollars 


United 


Total 
1946 # 


1, 832. 
# 2¥. 


307. 


36 
#15. 
219. 

f43. 


56. 
21. 


570 


671 
196. 
230 

30 
123 
147 
x $8 


, 199 
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344. 
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Nations, 


~ = OO bS 


August 


1946 


Septem- October 


ber 
2, 387. 5 2, 281.1 2, 522. 2 
162.4 | 155. 3 185. 5 
3.2 3.2 52.3 
25.3 24.7 23.8 
1.2 

2.6 2.9 3.6 
1.4 oe 1.0 
2.3 2.0 2.4 
52.0 44.8 50.3 
1.2 1.2 1.8 
5.0 4.4 3.4 
41.8 41.8 2.3 
415.4 378.4 396. 7 
48.8 54.9 61.7 
62.9 62.4 57.4 
14.8 15.1 18. 1 
19.8 23. 6 22.2 
22.6 2.6 22.6 
10.6 11.6 12.2 
13.7 14.0 20.8 
4.5 4.3 2.9 
118.0 104.6 123. 1 
3.8 6.1 5.4 
18.0 19.5 25. 3 
65.6 62.1 69.1 
23. 2 27.1 30.9 
20.3 17.5 17.0 
170.6 154.7 197.6 
5.9 6.1 7.7 
78.4 75.1 80. 1 
43.7 40. 1 46.5 
25. 7 23.2 23. 4 
69.0 70. 4 77.8 
66.3 59.5 70.8 
7.8 12.8 17.6 
487.1 427.2 513.0 
42.3 51.2 5. 6 
17.9 13.3 16.5 
76.3 97.7 80.6 
27.1 

68.3 87.1 
17.7 18. 2 9.8 

9.5 9.7 
30.3 725.0 7 30.4 
26. 1 30.8 16.9 
5.1 6.8 us 
ARS 53 59.9 
21.6 23.9 19.8 
21.2 30.3 31.2 
aon 7.8 6.0 
4.7 4.0 1.0 
7.8 7.0 7.7 
82.9 82.3 77.0 

August 1947 (formerly Monthly 


' Data for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, 


houses; exports, domestic merchandise only 


4? Excluding crude-oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co 


8 Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf 


4“ Including bullion; excluding specie 
Including bullion and specie 
* Excluding gold bullion 


" Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA 


* Revised 


plus imports into ware 


* Countries net included in total are marked with an asterisk. 
* For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject 


to revision 


Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar year; however, 


because of later corrections and other adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the 
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1947 
| 
| Neeeens | Yecem- | Ne i) 
oe | I — | January ima: March | April | May | June July 
= sind — pont aapeamnenel <i ciceinveitinesl gitiouiinise 7 mee a ° — 
2,576.0 | 2,720.2 DR RAE oe oo ieee ae ioe Fes 
| | | 
197. 2 181.0 172.9| 176.2 207.8 | 224.5 939.1 | 229.9| 225.7 
52.3 Sia Wee 4 : ti |. hee: 
21.3 | 28.7 r 35.3 | 33. 2 40.1 | Ot |-- ae 
3.8 6.9 3.3 | “BLY Oa ee ee ee 
1.0 1.9 2.5 3.1 3.1 | 2.5 | 2.4 2.8 | sak 
1.9 2.0 2.5 3.0 | 3.0 | 2.5 | eh EASE 
53.4 58.7 59.6 53.3 61.4 | 62.1 64.9] 457.9 |. s 
1.5 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.5 2.0 FI ae 
4.3 6.5 6.9 5.6 Se era 3 e : 
1.9 S : 2.6 | 3.3 | 3.2 | 3.0 | Pao vee 
470. 2 497.6 535.3 | 425.1 434.5 | 483.6) 455.4 | 469.3) 444.8 
56. 8 63.5 70.0 62.4 84.6 | 85.2 101. 2 | eos 
| | 
64.9 90.3 86.3 87. 7 86.54 120.5) 126.4 | a Becca 
21.7 20.9 18.8 20.5 19. 4 | 16.3 | 22.1 | 21.3 23.5 
17.5 22.9 |. RS Oe ee 
$2.5 2.5 | 3.2 2.7 3.0 | Tee pct Se) NN 
8.8 15.6 13.6 | 12.1 14.1 12.4 14.3 | | rf 
14.6 14.4 14.0 10.3 17.2 17.8 20. 6 17.9 ate 
3.3 3.6 4.0) 1.3 7.3 8.8 9.4 | Cb: 
149. 7 137.1 137.8 119.9} 187.8 148.7 142.5 | 1144.6 | : 
1.0 11.4 3.8 4.2 4.0 | 7.2 3.8 3.6 ‘ 
27.0 35.8 30.6 30. 2 39.3 45.2 | 57.1 | 53.9 | 51.3 
59. 2 65.7 | 41.3 | 34.6 32.7 45.4 | 62.5 76.3 |. 
31.5 30.0 r 31.5 | 26.9 31.2 34.7 | 40.0 |_. : eR 
16.7 18.7 20.8 16.9 8.4 | 10.8 | 28. 5 | 29. 2 36.3 
161.1 193. 0 199. 4 216. 4 230. 6 231.4{ 2724) 251.1] 245.8 
5.5 9.1 6.3 | 4.1 7.6 6.4 | 5.2 | 6.0 | 7.2 
90.5 84.7 75.8 117.9 96.5 127.8 | 134.3 177.2 ae 
53.9 72.1 55.2 55.0 62.0 69.7 63.5 77.5 Fo 
29.8 49.4 12.0 | 15.6 28.4 22.7 23.3 21.7 i 
82.2 78.8 102.9 92.9 77.5 98.7 127.8 |. nails 
77.2 85. 5 | 77.2 72.8 91.2 94.6 95. 5 | 88.5 | 96.4 
23.4 25. 2 | 9.3 | 14.4 15.8 15.8 | 21.4 Rs 
500. 4 471.6 | 489.3 453. 5 | 524. 1 592.7 617.5 | 620.0 722.4 
38.6 51.6 45.4 54.4 58. 2 54.3 . jake 
11.8 16.8 18.3 23.1 20.9 19.4 23.4 14.5 ie 
79.4 53.7 49.7 52.3 51.1 57.4 60.8 OOS ce 
20. 4 28. 6 26.5 | 20.8 28. 5 26.1 31.2 32.9 
13.0 "14.3 9.5 |. f Z rik 
26.4 7.4 29.0} 729.0] *728.6| 1729.4 i: Sea 
17.3 29.6 ‘ ages : 
5.3 5.5 7:3 9.5 10.0 i niet tS 
1.4 52.5 73.1 55. 1 t 55.3 79.6 82. 1 | | eae 
21.6 19.5 26.9 22.3 32.7 7 
30. 7 37.9 39.1 - 
, me | G8 ; 9.7 9.7 
6.2 1.9 1.8 6.0 5.2 i 
7.9 8.7 7.6 &.4 9.0 | 8. 1 ied 
S86. 4 


sum of the monthly figures published from time to time in this section. Also noted below 
are significant peculiarities conditioning the interpretation and use of the values for certain 
countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of warning expressed in the 
introduction and in the other footnotes. NORTH AMERICA: Costa Rica—import 
figures are for January through November only. Hziti—fiscal year ended September 
30, 1946. Honduras—fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. EUROPE: Par value exchange 
rates established by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars 
for the countries which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best conver- 
sion factors available were used. Austria—include trade with Germany; imports of coal 
and coke are adjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; UN RRA shipments, Military 
Government expenditures, and gifts are excluded. Bul7zria—import figures exclude 
imports not regulated by the customs. Czechoslovakia—figures exclude UNRRA and 


similar shipments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and _ restitution 
France—import figures are unadjusted for French undervaluations exceeding US$500,- 
000,000. Netherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales but exclude parcel post, 


and gold and silver bullion. ASIA: British Mal1y1—figures shown are for 5 months only, 
August through December; parcel-post shipments are excluded. China—in view of the 
precipitous decline in the foreign exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion of the 
Chinese trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the actual 
rates at which business was done. Hong Kong—converted at HK$1= US$0.251875, the par 
value announced by the International Monetary Fund on December 18, 1946. India— 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1946. OCEANTA: Australia—fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. 
AFRICA: Union of South Africa—totals include figures for January through October only. 




















The tremendous upsurge in air travel 
across the Pacific and in Alaska during 
the past year was highlighted recently 
by the announcement that revenue pas- 
Senger-miles flown by Clippers during 
June 1947 increased 147.52 percent over 


the like month of 1946. 


China at present has 1,017 seagoing 
vessels and 1,601 river boats, totaling 
808,815 tons, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Navigation Bureau of the 
Ministry of Communications. 
300,000 tons are owned by the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Co. 


In the hope of enlisting the coopera- 
tion and understanding of Japan’s peo- 
ple, a lengthy “White Paper” on the Jap- 
anese railways, submitted to the Diet on 
August 15 by the Transportation Min- 
istry, describes in detail the worn-out 
condition of railroad facilities. 


Of these, 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in 
leading commodities. Three types of ex- 
ports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with individual countries and areas in 1947; 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Cash-purchase exports include private com- 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped 
by foreign government missions; shipments 
to United States Government agencies 
abroad, including certain raw materials 
transferred to Japan and Germany for local 


1947 
Item 


August 


VALUE 


Exports, including reexports thous. dol__ 1, 149, 486 


Cash-purchase do 1, 146, 657 
Lend-lease do 58 
UNRRA do 2,771 
Exports, United States merchandise___do 1, 139, O87 
Cash-purchase ? do 1, 136, 258 
Lend lease do 58 
UNRRA do 2, 771 
General imports do 399, 002 
Imports for consumption do 4103, 415 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 467 
Quantity do 239 
Unit value do 196 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 197 
Quantity do 4 
Unit value do 210 


Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 


WESTERN HEMISPHEFE 


Canada thous. dol 176, 796 
American Republics, total do 308, 544 
Mexico do 44,192 
Central American Republics do 29, 092 
Cuba do 33, 249 
Argentina do 74, 428 
Bolivia do 2, 018 
Brazil do 45, 204 
Chile do 10, 584 
Colombia do 14, 190 
Peru do 7, 440 
Uruguay do 8,125 
Venezuela do 31, 364 
Curacao do 4, 558 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom : thous. dol 95, 705 
Continental Europe, including U. S. 8S. R 
thous. dol 304, 186 
Cash-purchase do 303, 597 
Lend-lease do 2 
UNRRA do 7 
Belgium 2 do 
Czechoslovakia do 


UNRRA_. do 





Denmark 2 do 
Finland 2 do 
Franc do 
Germany 4 do 
Greece do 
UNRRA do 23 
Italy ! do 29, 927 
UNRRA do 55 
Netherlands 2 do 29, 149 
Norway do 18, 714 
Poland and Danzig _.do 4, 362 
UNRRA do 242 
Portugal do 9, 630 
Spain do 1, 384 
Sweden do 37, 070 
U. 8. 8. R.! do 4, 051 
Lend-lease do 
UNRRA do 46 


See footnotes at end of table. 

















processing; and relief or charitable supplies 
shipped by the Red Cross and other private 
agencies, referred to as “private relief 
shipments.” a 

Lend-lease figures represent largely mer- 
chandise on order as of VJ-day, which recip- 
ient nations arranged to finance. 

The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 
statistics. 

Exports generally show country of ulti- 
mate destination; if this was not known, 
country of consignment. Prewar boundaries 
of the liberated countries serve for statistical 


purposes. Goods consigned to the Armeg 
Forces or other representatives of the Allies 
stationed in a foreign country are included as 
part of exports to that country. 
Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area 
General imports represent merchandise ep. 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer. 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
commodities entered into bonded customs 
warehouse for storage. Imports for con. 
sumption are merchandise entered immedi- 
ately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus’ withdrawals 
from bonded customs warehouse for 
sumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products were mined, grown, or 
manufactured 


con- 








UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1946 1947 January-August 
146 Ss 
S-month 
August — October February March April May June July average N46 1947 
1,149,883 1,327, 285 (1, 208, 664 |1,421,805 1,241,701 1,150.9 1,977, 688 6,477,272 9, R53, ® 
1,077, 739 1, 255, 250 1, 232, 566 (1,361, 728 1.201.628 1 124, 381 91,977, 688 5, 009, SSO 9, 449, 148 
3, 483 1,710 2, 037 3 774 276 1, 246 ODS, OST 20, 4) 
6S, 661 70, 325 64, 061 , 30: 0, 707 2h, 328 S40 611 S53, SOR 
1, 130, 742 1,304, 381 (1, 280,470 (1,408,420 1,228, 270 1, 139, 206 [1,950,016 6,205,672 9, 724. 274 
1, 060, 720 (1, 233, 634 1, 215,180 (1,348.3 1, 188, 48 1,112, 682 91,950,016 4,887, 646 (9, 328, TH 
3, 4835 1,710 2, 087 3, 76 1, 246 607, 086 2, 4 
" 69, 037 63, 25: 7] 19. 446 2 SOO. G40 374, 62 
436, 535 $44, 200 511, 810 473, 575 432, 713 $44, 931 91, 659, 264 3. 130, 388 (3, 708, 427 
425, 102 $54, Sie 183, 647 i 44s $00, 338 $44,845 TL, 640, 70S O05, 720 3, O51, (44 
353 257 217 tt4 AB5 525 TR “4 107 om 23 14) 
223 158 130 257 293 281 503 24 44 Oo 21 oy 
158 16. 167 Is] 183 187 11 191 1V1 100 li4 187 
1 Is4 195 207 212 236) 222 229 217 loo Ist 23 
113 104 104 103 10] 107 105 107 te roo liv 10 
178 178 186 202 210 221 212 1 211 100 tit a» 
NITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
134, 265 | 133,671 | 156,215 | 72 181, 329 181, 511 203, 624 187, O04 1H), 51 M2, 4 845,450 1, 382, G4 
75 137, 166 21, 463 287, 249 351, 183 A), Se 369, 636 05, 552 (2, O61 23,072 1, 282, 704 2, 568,31 
45,744 51, 572 W419 62, 514 57, 002 Mi, SH2 46, SSI 1,399 45, 000 i 480 420), 
7, 486 2, 842 1Y, 754 1, 451 25, 324 25, 467 1, 746 26, Y48 10, O76 S540 106, 2X 
14, 884 13, 141 6, 484 87, 227 47, 577 42, 725 41, 0 32, 740 \2, 448 168, SO 310, 
13. 064 11, 9453 6, O55 66, 458 40.415 71. 6% 57.748 53, 720 2, st LOO, STS 441, 2 
921 741 1, O56 2, 8Y. 3, O43 2,17 ago 2, O61 3, 2 14,112 20,12 
2, 047 20, O91 “i, 27 65, 448 61, 240 68, 535 MM), O50 “14 ,v12 Zi 2 444, S19 
5, 734 3, HO5 ¥, 126 11, 481 9,919 12, 387 11,417 10, 48 14, 206 is, 742 87,197 
, 9,124 3, O10 15, 256 19, 936 21, 234 23, 467 17,133 17,374 23, 952 8, 182 149, 856 
6, 857 s, O05 2. O06 6,975 9, G58 11, 032 7, 508 5, 300 7, 589 10, G60 41, 433 HA, 
4,135 2, 163 2, 514 8, O63 11, 244 7,054 &, 205 8, OS 6, 32 W52 ms, 05 4, 4 
19, 990 11. 093 & O75 5. 861 30, 623 46, 138 14. O05 t5, 430 4,047 27. Ink 131. 78 281, 14 
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164, 898 120, 704 $46, S47 3, Q5l 06, 830 412, 322 329 738 wo. 431 184.408 2.358.961 2. 758, 5% 
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$2, 500) 8, 667 4, 44¢ 5, O49 48, 434 34, 27¢ 14, 665 1, 284 733 52, 419 
14, 664 15, 250 34, 919 40, 494 15, 049 45, 272 43, O81 44, 330 51, 360 | 326, 811 
4.765 2, 045 41,6 159 110 6), SI 41,780 2. O80 q 872 41, S32 
2,311 223 1, 859 1, 603 O62 2, 321 76 Hs 14, 408 
1, 895 415 10, 382 &, 332 8, 853 7, 561 7, 500 82K 12, 048 is, 5 
3, 144 1, 224 1, 4965 4, 803 1,772 8, 339 6, 633 4,912 7, 032 30, 56 
27, 530 1, 190 76, 463 73, 199 6, 426 SS, 123 75, 102 65, 006 5, OSD $1, 118 82, O11 
8, 51S 2, 331 9, 595 13, 940 14, 900 17, 891 12, 249 14, 876 74, 44 18, 770 
. 8, 211 S386 2), 883 26, G10 12, 732 7, 807 &, 107 9,018 4. 450 110, 972 
i, 5, 936 1, 486 1,954 7, 244 ON] 2, 532 4, 734 Is] 92, 579 
31, 004 21, 692 4,345 14,445 $0, 524 5, B55 #6, S30 i), 529 26), 606 43, 13 281, 604 
15, 054 12, 868 2, 203 22, 346 26, 098 11, 334 4, 165 2,917 1, 131 146, 386 
20, 619 17. 678 16, ai) 3, 81 20, 965 41, 82. 35, 427 4, Ae 26, 226 4,112 126, 030 
7, 852 3, SAT 6, 350 14, 81 15, 926 14, 136 10, 837 12,412 11, 197 13, 384 18, 692 
14, 734 8, 044 746 8, 727 », SSH 17, 067 17, 434 7, 393 6, 672 15, 840 161, 378 
13, 755 7, 107 2116 5, $43 s, O74 13, 186 8, 764 2, 032 445 148, 477 
6, 055 2, 503 42 6, 924 7, S31 10, 731 S, 656 7,744 8, 137 680 10, 645 
6,412 1, 108 2, 622 O13 3, 665 4, 270 } 655 2 361 3 151 N48 $5, 267 
17, 312 11, 236 13, 873 33, 232 28, 163 3, 786 49, S57 37, 068 0. is, 16S 121, 867 
42, 671 12, 53 11, 106 15, 780 7, 232 Y, 281 27, 116 7, 140 15, 742 52, 448 304, 056 
17, 436 4, 246 5, O74 3, 192 1, 383 1, 788 3, 633 148 1, 168 135, 819 
16, 170 4,045 54 6, 202 5, SY 4,118 10,114 1, 255 701 126, 221 
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1947 1946 1947 January-August 
1936-38 | 4 Bie 
Item | 8-month 
August | August —" October February) March April May June | July Sverage |} 1946 | 1947 
| | | 
Arm | 
, Allie Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con. 
1ded as EUROPE—continued 
} Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R.—Con. Bat 5s a = ‘aie el + ai aa es, , 
landise | Yugoslavia thous. dol 1, 490 5, 300 6, 473 1, 867 2, 036 6, 622 6, 752 | 4, 899 2, 435 1, 483 1,592 | 106,342 29, 046 
UNRRA do 119 4,727 5, 911 1, 808 1, 832 6, O17 6, 230 3, 513 2, 134 | 1, 157 ..--| 102, 501 23, 839 
S area, Other Central and Southeastern Europe ! 5 
ise en- thous. dol 2, 937 6, 651 4, 568 1,022 6, 092 9, 595 11, 111 7,773 2, 469 8, 155 8.608 | 42, 831 53, 129 
> mer. UNRRA do 33 5, O11 3, 966 769 4, 287 7, 298 4,443 2, 669 700 559 | 34, 215 22, 621 
8 plus ASIA AND OCEANIA 
ustoms Western Asia ° thous. dol 22, 405 17, 379 &, 507 1, 3l4 LS, 185 22, 382 27, 931 29, 272 28, O80 27, 159 21,264 | 86,729 193, 228 
r con- Far East do 142, 138 | 120, 474 90, 734 62, Sli 158, 930 190, 860 149, 328 190, 741 195, 913 169, 822 371, 496 | 875, 805 |1, 340, 639 
Cash-purchass do 139, 959 | 112,823 | 86,611 60, 369 139, 751 176, 685 133, 852 168,839 | 170,840 | 148,745 | 371,496 | 717, 093 |1, 209, 508 
nmedi- Lend-lease do 667 854 305 (x) L 68 27 | 42 .u--| 48,544 | 767 
ing or UNRRA do 2,179 6, O84 3, 269 2, 143 19, 179 14, 161 15, 476 21, 835 25,046 | 21,035 115, 158 130, 364 
irawals China do 19,678 | 39,952 | 24, 577 19, 004 39, 723 37, 351 26, 164 41,395 | 55, 538 39, 349 29, 168 | 331,129 | 294, 892 
Cash-purchase do 17, 924 32, 627 20, 591 16, 804 20, 845 23, 422 11, 384 21, 604 32, 333 20, 578 29, 168 192, 526 | 172,195 
r con- Lend-lease do 181 768 242 (r) | 24, 169 | 509 
UNRRA do 1, 754 6, 844 3, 218 2, 048 18, 878 13, 929 14, 780 19, 791 23, 205 18, 771 | 114,434 | 122, 188 
ountry India and Dependencies do 24, 536 15, 738 16, 763 14, 014 25, 945 43, 404 38, 598 41, 676 55,815 | 28, 166 23, 624 106,424 | 284, 817 
J Japan do 480 | 20,286 | 14,217 3, 598 2, 539 3, 371 | 283 2, 063 | 230 | 424 162, 792 65,278 | 13, 017 
wn, or Netherlands Indies do 6, 236 10, 749 2, 040 3, 288 5, 423 11, 273 9, 779 16, 814 | 9, 302 | 8, 103 14, 736 56, 636 | 78, 737 
Republic of Philippines # do 32, 689 17, 823 18, 006 8, 353 52, 996 42, 766 32, 037 33,066 | 29,310 30, 004 51, 520 186.972 | 283, 157 
Australia * do 23, 800 5, 409 5, OSI 7, OSI 8, 288 19, 403 14, 270 24,328 | 20,647 26, 302 44, 664 56,101 | 153, 727 
New Zealand ! do 6, 793 1, 909 2, 891 2, 183 5, 139 8, 650 5, 729 5, O11 2, 301 10, 804 14, 856 | 18, 775 47, 930 
AFRICA 
Algeria 3 thous. dol 2, 920 1, 760 1, 359 2, 350 4, 893 3, 838 ». 462 1, 568 50, 531 | 28,622 
\ugust Egypt do 5, 383 2,117 1, 678 3, 677 5, 537 6, 765 6, 473 8,240 | 25,316 41, 552 
French Morocco do 2, 185 391 511 2, 922 a2 3, 456 4, 331 >, 565 2,472 27, 623 23, 546 
Union of South Africa do 36, 789 13, 896 7, 063 27. 719 40, OO1 34, 659 41, 763 36, 438 50, 856 148, 833 281, 406 
1947 British Empire and Egypt do 419, 815 254, 342 | 245, 563 350, OST 164, 494 419, 204 475, 465 456, 315 408, 987 | 836,912 |1, 905, 454 |3, 372, 806 
CGiENERAL IMPORTS | | 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | 
1, 853, 487 Canada thous. dol S4, 866 74, 715 77, 000 8S, 167 74. 306 9, 755 80, 442 85, 072 92, 422 86, 762 229, 848 543, 328 681, 903 
,’ 149 14s American Republics, total do 158, 683 9 154,037 | 124,917 | 132, 739 169, 892 175, 835 215, 236 176, 330 164, 893 168, 630 361, 592 |1, 156, 703 |1, 413, 228 
on oy | Mexico do 16, 749°9 18, 391 14, 922 18, 140 21, 299 23, 429 22, 205 17, 466 21, 582 18, 309 35, 128 156,248 | 166, 098 
rey xe | Central American Republies total 
7 4 974 thous. dol 5, S84 9, 476 8,413 4, 624 11, 520 14, 912 16, 446 10, O61 | 9, 252 8, 487 21, 488 54. 241 87, 745 
‘ 398" m4 Cuba do 45, 133 25, 360 19, 749 | 23, 936 34, ORD 42, 801 61,238 | 44,586 | 50, 794 53, 706 84,712 | 213, 934 359, 900 
n on Argentina do 5, 817 13, 912 10, 908 13, 907 16, 900 &, 767 13, 204 18, 839 10, 691 54, 560 | 119, 774 106, 003 
94 one Brazil do 28, 200 45.985 | 29,870 | 30,049 37, 504 29, 367 42, 549 26, 763 | », 31, 154 71,240 | 273,008 | 264, 061 
| Lb a Chile do 11, 602 3.418 1, 754 7, 263 4,931 8, 189 11,805 | 14,120} 11, 160 10, 888 22, 384 56, 374 77, 442 
¢ 5] 644 Colombia do 13, 759 13, 048 14, 224 11, 644 18. 351 20, 259 18, 515 14,477 12, 785 9, 917 32,184 | 93,978 126, 239 
Peru do 2, 875 2, 726 3, 308 3, 128 2, 454 3, 603 3, 449 4,104 3, 986 2, 405 8,528 | 21,723 25, 892 
Uruguay do 4, 263 4,172 1. 973 2, 233 2 487 1, 806 9 958 4, 652 2, 035 2, 309 6, 840 39, 305 22, 885 
Venezuela do 13, 850 10, 324 11, 307 13, 644 13. 711 17, 072 13, 733 13. 134 12, 829 13, 598 15.344 | 73,953 112, 128 
Curacao do 5, 122 4, 370 1, 07 2, 933 5, 170 7, 299 6,915 7, 534 4,833 5, 976 12,240 | 30,923 48, 533 
1") EUROPE } } 
Bl United Kingdom thous. dol 17, 128 11, 512 14, 177 10, 269 19, 020 11, 139 18, 099 16, 824 18, 938 18, 637 115, 848 99, 268 136, 695 
187 Continental Europe, inel. U.S. 8. R..-do 6, 524 Al, 366 43, 772 3, 445 40, S48 38, 357 49, 712 41, 307 50, 033 §2, 749 354, 552 407,224 | 378, 512 
Relgium do 3, 434 7, #59 & S47 6, 995 5. 170 5, 167 4, 508 4, 225 4, O65 3. 569 39, 032 49, 895 34, 161 
23 y Cvechoslovakia do 1, 265 1, 679 1, 27 1, 785 2, 166 1, 7 2, 359 1, 639 1, 036 1, 718 19, 304 10, 941 | 15, 302 
108 France do 2? 807 6, 124 f, 245 7, ,, 531 1, 2 5, 073 3. 856 3, 287 3,411 43,312 33, 954 32, 634 
a” Italy do 2, 188 6, 282 4, 571 5, 133 ; 3, 314 3, 825 2, 673 2, 953 2,074 28, 832 41, 405 25, 605 
Netherland do 2 013 1, 621 4, 528 5, 141 1,319 | 5, 648 1, 688 859 1, 195 29, 936 9, 155 15, 354 
Norway do 785 680 1, 249 1, 866 1,350 2, 229 1, 539 1, 535 1,475 14, 056 7, 439 12, 044 
Portugal do 912 1, 767 1, 927 1, 062 1, 607 2, 320 | 1 863 1, 028 4, 384 15, 465 12, 746 
Spain do 1, 107 4,115 ’. 793 1, 753 2, 321 3,316 | 2 1,784 | 2, ORO 9, 224 35, 849 19, 291 
Sweden do 15, 067 3, SSO 2,777 +, 604 2, 430 3, 071 6,7 9, 709 10, 239 33, 768 35, 060 59, 859 
Switzerland do 4, 645 7, 687 4, 882 9,101 7, 262 7, 185 | 6,410 6, 691 7, 186 15, 688 64, 920 53, 685 
U.8.8.R do 2, 508 7.791 2 786 139 1, 245 6, 288 | 1, 466 10, 475 9, 956 16, 736 72, 807 44, 991 
382 GM Other Central ind Southeastern 
yin 3 Europe * thous. dol 1, 308 SUI 423 1, 301 2, 100 5, 282 2, 809 1,143 1,429 1, 707 33, 392 19, 414 21,319 
424), ASIA AND OCEANIA 
se a | Western Asia, total thous. dol 2.4169 10,3 4, 11, 673 10, 723 7, 383 11, 064 7, 901 5, 528 3, 699 20, 568 | 126, 381 66, 507 
441 492 Turkey do 359 1. 2, 458 8, 104 5, 54 6, 328 4,191 2, 672 872 10, 360 49, 628 36, 891 
20 12 Far East, total do 48,1259 7 81, : 66, 450 O1, 442 ), 848 87, 2090 112, 928 95, 168 92, 051 504,976 | 521,640 | 755, 289 
449. 819 British Malaya do 14, 212 14 19, 795 24, 490 15, 699 18, 211 43, 212 23, 662 23, 951 56 | 58,024 | 210, 683 
87.197 Cey lon do S67 1,7 158 911 2, 299 3,111 1, 550 2, 072 1, 172 11,336 | 24,526 14, 152 
149, 856 China do 3, 033 8, 7,123 13,203 | 10, 271 5,955 | 11,917 13, 727 7.5561 50,008 | 60,762} 81. 284 
4. Bl India and Dependencies do 13, 759 1 a), 9, 200 19, 487 22, 059 19, 218 13, 234 22, 959 29, 157 49,968 | 155,219 167, 455 
64 943 Japan do 1, 450 2, 2, 276 3, 762 775 813 804 1,119 4,657 | 111,712 49, 095 21, 825 
m1 134 Netherlands Indies do 106 3. 6, 609 », 205 > IO 2, 780 2, 584 1, 100 739 56, 392 10, 319 22, 668 
“47.652 > Republic of Philippines do S, 827 3, 3, 3, 635 9, 761 17, 057 15, 876 17, 896 14,178 8, 503 71, 552 15,472 | 103,063 
: Australia do 5, 341 15, 17, 12, 710 &, 516 16, 827 15, 918 15, 206 12, 058 7, 079 16, 720 96, OS2 95, O87 
AFRICA 
S10, 222 Belgian Congo thous. dol 5, 579 3, 234 227 R32 1, 523 506 1, 006 1,711 2, 838 2, 645 1, 432 15, 968 16, 407 
British West Africa do 4, 758 1, 767 R33 1, 162 7, 243 4, 804 15, 165 4,352 5,177 1, 947 14, 544 28, 928 56, 389 
Egypt do 2, 637 2, 802 1,345 1,779 1,354 610 936 O4 3, 951 1, 032 6, 360 10, 175 12, 522 
Union of South Africa do 7,114 15, 990 14, 443 13, 904 4.795 5, 672 5, 297 | 8, 207 5, 145 5, 603 8, O64 103, 263 50, 388 
British Empire and Egypt 7 do 157, 634 9 159, 971 | 173,251 | 167, 240 168, 383 177, 266 196, 028 198, 392 193, 456 187,557 § 601, 000 |1, 198, 651 |1, 497, 348 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
Total, all countries thous. dol &, 763 8.417 6, 515 3, 458 7, 164 9, 455 9, 592 9, 057 7, 337 7, 056 82, 746 70, 796 
Continental Europe, including U. 8. 8. R 
thous. dol 7, 205 7, 498 5,310 2, 866 6, 543 8, 172 & SIS 7, 306 6, 594 7, 223 72, 332 62, 071 
Czechoslovakia do 112 159 ; 32 13 207 306 75 286 107 113 4, 382 1, 743 
i France do 310 630 238 37 576 YSS S71 603 255 431 6, 600 4, 453 
Germany do 3, 280 yu9 1,143 220 1, 485 2, 782 1, 725 2, 313 2, O92 1, 461 6, 661 18, 635 
Greece do 193 1, 392 517 244 320 274 279 279 312 371 5, 620 2, 591 
Italy do 44 414 305 20 1, 102 341 1, 048 238 1, 170 1, 275 7, 661 7, 044 
Poland and Danzig do 179 SAY 919 625 705 286 972 S01 586 545 12, 268 5, 704 
i U.8.8.R do 6) 536 650 242 212 13 16 430 129 93 9, 593 1, 843 
‘ Yugoslavia do 366 514 561 18 201 260 77 165 60 44 2, 968 1, 234 
Other Central and Southeastern 
24, 364 Europe thous. dol 1, 286 1, 491 562 226 1, 212 2, 126 3, 012 1, 434 1, 304 1, 957 5, 577 13, 666 
204, 207 j China do 87 218 194 31 187 218 45 24 111 46 4, 612 753 
111, 013 India do { 201 663 437 44 208 7 87 2 21 850 506 
16, 036 
31, 961 
i See footnotes at end of table. 
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1947 1946 1947 a January~August 
nee: at be = : 936-38 
Item 8-month an 
| August | August | ** = October || February; March April | May June July ene 1946 1947 
| | 
Economic CLASSES 
| y 
Crude materials - - - -_- ne ..thous. dol 121, 250 f 138, 436 | 115,495 | 93,424 139,478 | 149, 468 129, 807 143, 691 152, 767 95, 533 146, 184 | 898, 304 |1, 065, 794 | : 
Indexes: Value i .. 1936-38= 100 217 248 207 168 250 268 233 258 97 171 10K 201 os 3 
Quantity en eee do 141 119 91 128 | 135 115 126 135 86 100 126 11g "£ 
Crude foodstuffs____- ....thous. dol 53, 340 39, 118 29, 008 65, 792 81, 251 81, 42 80, 031 56, 812 61, 970 91, 472 460, 403 556, 468 pr 
Indexes: Value .1936-38= 100 2 467 342 254 576 711 713 700 497 542 100 503 * 608 'G 
Quantity ‘ do 2 202 145 100 267 314 299 305 207 22] 100 238 . B 
Manufactured foodstuffs _- thous. dol 5 § 116,816 | 81,526 42, O98 136, 638 135, 941 129, 290 144, 515 137, 375 121, 512 112, 368 | 1, 142, 414 |1, 045, 743 2 
Indexes: Value ; 1936-38—100 832 580 300 973 968 920 1, 029 O78 ROS 100 1,017 431 yo 
Quantity . ae 451 293 155 4150 441 413 455 147 396 100 579 79 : 
Semimanufactures. - thous. dol 82,157 | 61, 707 50, 761 115,493 | 147,040 | 145,828 | 171,024] 159,436 | 151,277 345, 84 504, 687 |1, 169, 295 
Indexes: Value -1936-38=100 381 190 | 143 117 267 340 337 396 369 350 100 172 "38 o 
Quantity . do 219 141 | 106 87 170 209 204 230 215 206 100 134 03 vo 
Finished manufactures thous. dol 678, 563 | 470,311 | 329,385 | 313,245 673, 339 790, 680 794, 003 R69, 159 721, 880 TOR, O14 954, 144 |3, 199, 861 | 5, 887, 05) 
Indexes: Value . 1936-38100 569 394 276 263 565 663 666 729 605 O4 100 335 617 
Quantity . do 298 260 178 161 323 379 372 395 328 319 100 220 24) 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES B: 
Agricultural exports, total thous. dol 201, 398 187,246 | 121, 327 315, 837 279, 801 289, 165 274, O80 220, 501 S18, 776 (2, 218, 555 |2, 172, 179 D 
Meat products and ediblefthous. Ib 56, 860 7 64, 607 18, 151 66, 47 64, 647 91, 805 61,614 $3,172 200, 872 |1, 602, 108 AUD, ORS 
fats. {thous. dol 16, 338 35, O54 19,114 4, 2( 18, 874 20, 353 31, 408 19, 932 13, 380 2s, S80) 378, 637 156. 007 
Dairy products and eggs thous. dol 39, 209 38, 575 26, £00 18, €62 22 OR 19, 400 24, 32) s7. RIN 410, 385 832 :30. 813 O35 Roe Ri 
¥ ‘ . : fthous, bu 28,818 § 23, 5: 19, 843 10, 797 38, 619 31, 538 28, O7¢ 22, 792 21,47 41,392 | 221, 388 31, 07 
Wheat, including wheat flour \thous. dol 70. 487 43,002 | 24,033 92, 240 79, 431 70, 929 58, S76 ‘4 143 i O16 4120, 021 a we bi 
Fruits and vegetables thous. dol 16, 312 13, 606 11, 523 : 27, 324 19, OS6 21, 457 17, 61 21, 57¢ t OS 207, 57t 192. 03) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured_{thous. 1b 28, 707 50, 322 | 54, 383 55, 552 oS, ORS 3, £67 28, Ie am BSS me Seo eee ONO | S05, 400 | See yt 
thous. dol 15, 752 29, 499 20,917 0) £63 0), A6E 21,00 12. 97 §, 748 13, 05, OOS 206, Gt 175, 170 Ar 
Cotton, raw, excluding lint-fbales_- 6, 671 § 413,395 | 242.177 | 103. 781 BSH OK i829. G09 75 104 48. 549 02.77 83, 918 93, 434, (00 (2, 826.731 11, 974. 64 
ers. (thous. dol 1,167 | 58, 687 34, 293 16, 895 0, INS 60, 504 45, 383 40, 849 49, 741 12,873 | 208, 472 S58, 243 317. 680 Bi 
Nonagricultural exports, total thous. dol 937, 689 | 607,112 | 439,986 | 407, 209 829, G5 988, 544 1, 000, 670 (1, 119, 255 OF4. 1% 18. 70 $31. 304 4.077.111 552, 004 
Rubber manufactures, including ; Ne 
synthetic thous, dol 15, 460 14, 166 9, 563 9, 934 19. 133 18. 366 19, 664 91.651 18. 655 16. 27 16. OTF 118. Mi 149, 538 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
' — dol I, 724 07,968 | 142 138,318 | 147,269 | 124, 58 0 8,104 466, 59 83, 427 es 
et /thous. long tons 4, 224 10 ISG SS AOS INN sO ( "f 
Coal i thous. dol l tt oT. 1¢ . 1s - OAT 62, 501 1. Sse 14 ( 14 SO ONS iN? te. 
Petroleum and products thous. dol 97, 57¢ 17, 808 0.21 , GOR 9. 942 & 79 63.8 9 & V5, 4N¢ 420. (5 ch 
Iron and steel mill prod-fthous. long tons om 42 g 61 PO 10 4 4 119 
ucts \ thous. dol 26, 756 52. 127 70, 372 "1 817 79, 0% "0. 66) 66. O08 132. 4K 203 4x0 aR) ne 
Machinery, total___- thous. dol 8, H7 162, 909 191, 382 202, O52 246, 314 M4, 46% 2 H ) 891, 640 (1, 547,30 
Electrical : do 23, 608 40. O79 18, HOH 47. 437 AM 1S. 184 { As. Ol 16, ( 71. 80 pl 
Metalworking do 9,477 14, 031 17, 808 18, 457 21, 129 15, 365 17, 17, 12S 1M, 12, a8, 327 cu 
Other industrial do 1 OF R80. 153 8S S44 OF. 549 124. 15 MOL WK 04 474) (M 48, 35 , 
Agricultural do 2, 677 19, 148 24, 652 28, 818 1, 233 27, 2H, 1 45, 2s mn 205, 447 th 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. dol 100, 557 51, 627 42,817 0, 804 74, 725 95, 823 04, O84 114. 878 ”). 122 S09. 48 100. fi OR Mil 42. 04 O1 
Chemicals and related products do 68, 897 43, 826 1), Q55 27, 39 53 534 67. 895 67. 88] 7 OGR G7. BER 60 M4 F 25, 599 er 
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Economic CLASSES bi 
Crude materials _ .-thous. dol_.| 112,886 | 149,573 | 133.402 | 137.434 128, 809 123, 590 133, 720 1). O0M ) 1 iM . 0). 097 (1 
Indexes: Valuc . - 1936-38 = 100 178 236 211 217 20) 105 211 253 252 " 219 229 
Quantity___- do 104 147 120 128 117 105 112 141 i4 27 ‘ 10 
Crude foodstuffs thous. do! 60, S86 72,193 60. 747 9. (OK 86. O29 0), 237 109. 750 61, 186 An. ) si ; di 
Indexes: Value : 1936-38 = 100 213 254 214 208 303 18 INT 21¢ 106 { oN 
Quantity ____- do 70 106 89 RF 102 106 70 4 ( ol 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. del 55, 678 43, 534 38, 509 39, 269 44, OSA 51, 274 67 ” 60, 257 62, 88 ' 134, 78 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 176 138 122 24 142 162 ! 19] ’ 17 
Quantity ‘ do 87 80 71 71 72 79 SI it) } ‘ ’ ‘ fo 
Semimanufactures ; thous. dol 102, 692 78, 664 76, 262 87, 017 90, 965 93, 744 95, 472 103, 494 112, OF i( iif 6,919 17, 78 
Indexes: Value : 1936-38 = 100 245 188 182 208 217 224 228 247 207 217 " 2 238 in 
Quantity__. do 124 119 118 123 122 123 122 130 134 24 " 1B | - 
Finished manufactures . thous. dol 71, 573 68, 426 68, 796 73, 913 74, 304 75, 652 77, 005 76, 740 81, 839 89, S00 S, SIF 44 628 SI 
Indexes: Value : 1936-38 = 100 180 172 173 ISS 186 190 193 198 my! 2% " lf 1W th 
Quantity____- do 71 85 86 SS RS 82 79 70 s SY " 87 sy | 
el 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
to 
Agricultural imports, total. ...._._ thous, dol 168, 439 | 198,866 | 178,342 176, 261 227, 811 230, 292 268, 600 233, 121 222, 635 192, 0 S30, Oe 166, OOF 849, 29 s} 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables ‘ 
thous. dol 17, 245 16, 505 15, 892 19, 476 16, 873 13, 332 12, 835 12, 200 8 126, 02 123, 889 
Coffee___. _fthous. Ib 184,993 | 163,320 238, 114 219, 509 29, 769 128, 376 102, 408 141, 162 11, 205, 208 1,950,791 (1, 529, 108 . 
ithous. dol 36, 816 {2 O80 “A S40 54, 206) (6, 509 32, 020 Qn, 04 1.727 03, RAG Ou, O81 +64, 217 be 
Cane sugar - : an fthous. Ib 314, 504 26, 119 5SU SLIT 719, 377 BAN OLS 698, 404 R43. 130 R46, 252 14. 061, 200 S10, 177 S11, 
(thous. dol 12, 052 10, 384 26, 912 1, 861 1), 780 4, 311 42, 50 $2,811 101, 016 140, 960 287, 778 
Crude rubber ..----.-..{thous. Ib 103,478 || 134, 662 1,799 | 101,887 | 207,606 | 145,980 | 128,917 | 743, 81F 40%, 30 1, 099, 17 
(thous. dol 22, 317 25, 184 32, O69 19, 746 23, 652 417, 651 20, R2 23, 235 119, 064 124, 847 241, S45 m 
Tobacco, unmanufactured __fthous. Ib 6, 031 fi, SS 4,912 622 192 4, S48 5, 624 5, 192 1), SOS 57,778 67, 88 
\thous. dol 5, 955 6, 97 4,818 ), 466 O12 4, 378 5, 329 224 21,744 61, 457 70), 225 A 
Wool, unmanufactured _____fthous. Ib 51,203 | 44, 454 5, 742 41, 621 3S, SO] 7, 660) 47 O00) | 103, 464 177,415 | 288,344 
: (thous. dol 3. 459 20, 160 17, 697 22. AS 21, 338 a), 8 17. 762 | at) is OTD O09, KO4 150, 787 st 
Raw silk ___ __fthous. Ib af) 83 411 1Al 1 7 2 171 iS, 528 9, 073 1, 8&2 d 
ithous. dol 2,512 AS] 9 875 1,094 29 4 4) } 20) 66, 168 70, 501 13, 825 
Nonagricultural imports, total_._ thous. dol , 97! 199, 464 | 220, 469 197, 292 204, 214 215, 047 222, 327 246, 703 252, 832 801,112 1.593.717 1, 802,349 m 
Fish, including shellfish do 6, 163 7, 655 8, A668 5, 176 5, 485 4,917 5, 827 6, 638 6, 304 2”), S76 5S, 402 47, 515 
Undressed furs do 5, 336 7,995 15, 064 4,074 5, 972 6, 529 8, O59 14, 076 HL, 46 43, 400 170, 474 71,011 pi 
Paper and paper materials - do 65, 865 35, O51 9 31] 1), 564 413, 442 45, 929 51, 167 62, 210 63. 867 147. 400 261, 566 416, 461 S 
Petroleum and products__- do 19, 284 15, 505 13, 290 18, 429 21, 620 ”), 309 21, 879 18, 608 20, 784 27, 606 102, 911 160, 292 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do 3, 635 12, 331 & 533 2, 940 5 104 § 137 3. 433 9 G27 , OG 15. 404 RS. HOO 25, 366 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 45, 133 17, 364 26, OS1 27, 568 25, 479 1), 107 35, 789 44,312 41(), G&S 104, 040 160, 261 279, 118 
Chemicals and related products___.do__. 7, 498 8, 347 9, 188 6, 807 10, 174 10, 921 8,779 8, O59 8, 147 57, 904 64, 609 69, 840 la 
Oe hE Ls, _ a 
! Includes private relief shipments as indicated in bottom section of table on p.9 ’ British Empire includes Eire; excludes State of Bahrein d 
? Includes private relief shipments. § Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, } 
3 Includes relatively smal] lend-lease shipments in 1947: the larger amounts of such Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece Ci 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan. 25 and Mar. 22, 1947, issues of this review. * Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandis f) 
* Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities Imports for consumption. j 
‘ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, A)bania, and Bulgaria Clean content pounds p 
* Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China and India: as shown in = Less than $500 
bottom section of table on p. 9. : uU 
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Brazil Seeks Bids on 
Dredging Operations 


Brazil’s National Department of Ports, 
Rivers, and Canals has issued a call for 
bids to perform dredging operations in 
various Brazilian ports, according to the 
American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Bids are to be submitted no later than 
November 12, 1947. 

The work will consist of dredging an 
estimated total of 15,000,000 cubic me- 
ters in 16 ports, and includes deepening 
channels and harbors, and opening chan- 
nels. Largest among the _ individual 
projects is that at Santos, where 3,500,000 
cubic meters must be removed to deepen 
the channel of approach of that port. 
Other outstanding jobs include the deep- 
ening of the channels of Lagoa dos Patos 
(2,300,000 cubic meters), and work at 
the harbors of Recife (2,000,000 cubic 
meters), at Porto Alegre (1,500,000 cu- 
bic meters), and at Rio de Janeiro 
(1,200,000 cubic meters). 

Unit prices are to be quoted for the 
different types of dredging and the vari- 
ous localities. 

In view of the limited time remaining 
for entry of bids, it is suggested that 
interested firms cable their requests for 
specifications and other particulars to 
the National Department of Ports, Riv- 
ers, and Canals, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
to which agency the completed bids 
should be addressed. 


Spain Plans New Enterprises 


Plans of the Food Industries Depart- 
ment (Departmento de Industrias de la 
Alimentacion) of Spain’s National In- 
stitute for Industry (Instituto Nacional 
de Industria) to promote the establish- 
ment of certain new enterprises suggest 
potential trade opportunities for United 
States manufacturers and suppliers. 

The contemplated new projects are a 
large milk central in Madrid, including 
a department for maintaining pow- 
dered milk; a meat slaughtering and 
conservation center in Galicia, including 
freezing, refrigerating, and storing de- 
partments for fresh fish and fish byprod- 
ucts; a refrigeration system for railway 
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cars and boats; and vitamin manufac- 
turing and bacterial protein centers. 

Anticipated machinery and equipment 
needs are as follows: 


For the milk industry—pasteurizing ma- 
chinery, cream _ separators, refrigeration 
machinery for the milk central, machinery 
for making paraffinized cardboard bottle 
caps, bottle-capping machinery, machinery 
for manufacturing powdered milk and 
casein, bottle-washing and sterilizing ma- 
chinery, laboratory machinery, and patent 
rights. 

For the meat industry—freezing and re- 
frigeration machinery for meat and fish, and 
compressors. 

For the freight railway cars and boats— 
refrigeration machinery. 

For the vitamin and bacterial protein in- 
dustry—machinery for manufacturing vege- 
table vitamins and for utilizing bacterial 
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proteins in manufacturing fermented ani- 
mal feedstuffs, and patent rights. 

While these industries are to be pri- 
vately operated, it is understood that 
they will be given the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s guidance, protection, and assist- 
ance, particularly as regards initial or- 
ganization and procurement of essential 
materials, machinery, and apparatus. 

Should private capital be insufficient 
to inaugurate all the phases of this 
project, the National Institute will ar- 
range for the needed funds by forming 
an incorporated company having a board 
of directors composed of representatives 
of the Institute and agriculturists, live- 
stock dealers, dairymen, and others in 
the food industry. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automats: 17. 
Automotive Parts: 


Motors: 30. 


14, 37. Moving-Picture Projectors and Equipment: 


Beverages: 18. 

Cement: 29. 

Chemicals: 13, 17, 22, 31. 
Clocks and Watches: 36. 
Clothing and Accessories: 7. 
Electrical Appliances: 18. 
Fabricated Houses: 37. 
Floor Coverings: 9. 
Foodstuffs: 22, 34. 
Glassware: 35. 

House Furnishings: 37. 
Insulating Material: 21. 
Lumber: 19. 


Machinery (Industrial): 1, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 32, 


33, 37. 


37. 
Oils and Grease: 12. 
Paints and Enamels: 23. 
Photographic and X-Ray Equipment: 27. 
Plastic Containers and Equipment: 26. 
Precision Drawing Devices: 24. 
Radios and Communication Equipment: 11. 
Seeds: 20. 
Steel Products: 37. 
Storage Equipment: 17. 
Technical Information 
ments: 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Textiles: 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 18, 25, 37. 
Toiletries and Related Articles: 28. 
Ultra-Violet Lamps: 32. 


and New Develop- 
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Further information may be obtained 
from Don Rufino Beltran Vivar, Jefe, 
Departamento de Industrias de la Ali- 
mentacion, Instituto Nacional de Indus- 
tria, Plaza de Salamanca, 8, Madrid, 
Spain. 


Netherlands Indies Seeks 
Outlet for News Reel 


The chief of the Netherlands Indies 
Film Distribution Service (Regeerings 
Film Distributie Dienst), Mr. K. H. R. 
Hlawatsch, is seeking a United States 
outlet for a government-sponsored news 
reel, which features weekly newsworthy 
events occurring in the Netherlands 
Indies archipelago. Should an outlet be 
found, it is planned to produce an Eng- 
lish version of the newsreel. 

Also, he wishes to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining from the United 
States better and more recent films for 
the Indies. 

Mr. Hliawatsch may be contacted 
through the Netherlands Indies Trade 
Commissioner, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y.; or, as his stay is lim- 
ited, communications may be addressed 
to him at Kongingsplein West 17, Ba- 
tavia, Java. 


British Official To 
Study Brickmaking 


Maj. T. A. Whitehouse of the British 
Ministry of Works, London, is visiting 
the United States to study methods of 
brickmaking and to investigate develop- 
ments in brickmaking machinery. The 
Major will spend about 10 weeks in this 
country, stopping in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Detroit. 

Firms and individuals in a position to 
assist him many contact him c/o British 
Commonwealth Scientific Office, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York, N. Y. 


Three New Inquiries from 
Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all 
transactions are subject to the regula- 
tions and controls currently prevailing 
in this country and in the occupied areas, 
interested United States firms should by 
all means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
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available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 


Germany—Paul Faust, Meggen A/D Lenne, 
Westfalia, British Zone 21, seeks agencies 
for general office supplies and business ma- 
chines, such as typewriters, and bookkeeping, 
adding, calculating, and billing machines. 
Inquirer indicates that repair shops are 
available. 

Japan—Hondaya Co., Ltd. (Kabushiki 
Kaisha Hondaya), 34 Shichiku-Nishi-Mo- 
monomoto-cho, Kyoto, seeks importers and 
buyers of ribbons and Japanese sandals. 

Japan—S. Numajiri, No. 149, Otsukasa- 
kashitamachi, Bunkyoku, Tokyo, wishes to 
contact exporters and dealers in second- 
hand musical instruments and _ sewing 
machines. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—O. Alcorso, representing Silk 
& Textile Printers Ltd., 30-62 Barcomb Ave- 
nue, Darlinghurst, Sydney, N. S. W., is inter- 
ested in studying American processes of dye- 
ing, printing, and finishing cotton and rayon 
textiles, and in purchasing selvedge printing 
and making-up machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive November 1, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Textile 
Overseas Corp., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

2. Australia—Frederick R. Buckland, repre- 
senting F. & H. Buckland, 308 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in purchas- 
ing tertile piece goods. Scheduled to arrive 
during November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o P. & F. 
Schwarz, Inc., 202 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco. 

3. Australia—Colin M. Chisholm, repre- 
senting McDougall & Chisholm, 47 Bridge 
Street, Ballarat, Victoria, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton and rayon piece goods 
Scheduled to arrive November 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, Chicago, 
Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Washington. 

4. Australia—William Murray Fowler, 18 
Dutton Terrace, Medindie, South Australia, 
representing D. & J. Fowler Ltd., 14 King 
William Street, Adelaide, South Australia, is 
interested in appointing a United States agent 
and general merchant. Scheduled to arrive 
during November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commissioner, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and San Francisco. 

5. Australia—David A. Frieze, representing 
Frieze Brothers Pty. Ltd., 2 Hoddle Street, 
Abbotsford, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in purchasing cotton piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive during November, via New York City 
for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Australian Consulate General, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Rochester, and San Francisco. 

6. Australia—Kenneth Murray Gibb, 39 
Queen Street, Alberton, South Australia, rep- 
resenting Gibb & Miller, Ltd., 290 Commercial 
Road, Port Adelaide, South Australia, is inter- 
ested in engineering developments. Sched- 
uled to arrive during November, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address 
c/o Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Har- 
vey, Grafton (Wis.), and San Francisco. 

7. Australia—Harold L. Hall, representing 
Rampling & Hall, 376 Hoddle Street, Clifton 
Hill, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
studying the latest developments in manu- 
facture of footwear. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 4, via New York City, for a visit of 5 
months. U. S. address: c/o British United 


Shoe Machinery Co., 140 Federal, Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Los Angeles. 

8. Australia—L. Sutton, representing The 
Sutton Tool & Gauge Manufacturing Co. Pty, 
Ltd., 34 High Street, Northcote, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in new developments 
in tool and gage manufacture. Scheduled 
to arrive the first week of November, for aq 
visit of 10 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, 344 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, and San Francisco, 

9. Australia—Frederick J. and Cyril T, 
Vary, representing Barlam Pty. Ltd., 15 
Boundary Road, North Melbourne, Victoria, 
are interested in investigating the United 
States market for their company’s products, 
in which connection they plan to hold a 
trade exhibition of Australian lambs’ skin 
rugs. Also, they wish to study other lines of 
lambs’ wool manufacture, and to purchase 
any new machinery used for processing 
lambs’ wool. Scheduled to arrive October 15, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 months, 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, 
Boston, and Washington 

10. Australia William Roger Westcott, 
representing Botany Knitting Mills Pty. Ltd., 
200 Nicholson Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in studying manufacture 
of knitted goods and hosiery, and in pur- 
chasing satin lastez, laces, and machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive early in November, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S, 
address: c/o National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 

11. Brazil—Renato A. Arens, representing 
Arens & Cia, Ltda., 24 Rua Joao Briccola, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
and purchasing radios and other equipment 
for private airplanes. Scheduled to arrive 
October 3, via New York City, for a visit of 
2or3 months. U. 8S. address: c/o Fernando 
Almeida Prado, 290 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Cincinnati, Wich- 
ita, St. Louis, Washington, Miami, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee 

12. England—Col. J. R. Simpson, represent- 
ing Benjamin R. Vickers & Sons Ltd., 5 Gros- 
venor Road, Hyde Park, Leeds 6, Yorks., is 
interested in visiting textile, leather, and 
shipbuilding centers in the United States in 
connection with their use of oil and grease 
Scheduled to arrive October 31, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Consulate General of Great Britain, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, Providence, 
and other cities. 

13. India—M. D. Rane, A. W. Rane, and 
Mrs. G. M. Rane, representing Dadajee Dhack- 
jee & Co., Ltd., Shree Pant Bhuwan, Sand- 
hurst Bridge, Bombay, are interested in ob- 
taining manufacturers’ agencies for chemi- 
cals, tertile dyestuffs, and plastic molding 
powders. Scheduled to arrive November 3 
for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Man- 
chari Traders Ltd., 1650 Broadway, New York 
19,N.Y. Itinerary: Principal northern cities 
from Boston through Chicago. 

14. Lebanon—Michel Andraos, P. O. Box 
447, Place des Canons, Beirut, is interested in 
all kinds of automotive products. Schedu'ed 
to arrive November 1, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Dr. 
Fouad Akle, 8000 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, and Cleveland. 

15. Nicaragua—Arturo Cuadra G., Avenida 
Roosevelt frente, Edificio Pellas, Managua, is 
interested in machinery for cordage. Sched- 
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Afghanistan 
Economic Conditions 


Afghanistan’s food situation improved 
in July, with the 1947 harvest above 
average, and prices were expected to de- 
cline generally in the near future. Meat 
prices remained high, although the num- 
ber of cattle was almost at the 1945 level 
prior to destruction by weather and dis- 
ease. 

The outlook for the cloth supply was 
reported to be excellent; sufficient sup- 
plies were available or en route to pro- 
vide a year’s supply. India’s quota to 
Afghanistan in 1947 is the same as that 
for 1946 and was largely being fulfilled. 
The order for 9,000,000 meters of cloth 
from the American Zone in Germany 
through the U. S. Commercial Company 
was beginning to arrive during the 
month. The remainder of 3,000,000 me- 
ters, which was originally included in the 
German order, was expected from Japan. 

The raw cotton available in Afghanis- 
tan is sufficient to supply only the do- 
mestic textile industry, which has a 
capacity for weaving 15,000,000 meters 
of cloth. Half of this production is fur- 
nished by mills; the rest is supplied by 
village weaving facilities using yarn 
manufactured at the mills. As a result 
of the suddenly improved cloth situation 
village weaving was faced with market- 
ing difficulties resulting from the poor 
quality of the product and the relatively 
high price. This problem was receiving 
the attention of the Government. 


COMMODITY RATIONING 

Flour rationing was originally sched- 
uled to end on July 24, but because of a 
desire to ease Ramazan (the month of 
fasting) and because the fall in prices 
resulting from the good harvest had not 
been rapid enough, rationing was ex- 
tended to August 24. 

It was hoped that the price of 17 to 20 
Afghanis ($1.30 to $1.53) per seer (15.5 
pounds) in Kabul would decline without 
Government interference. Rationing 
was to end approximately with the ex- 
haustion of the American flour imported 
last winter. A reserve of 5,000 to 10,000 
metric tons of flour (perhaps including 
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some American flour) was to be main- 
tained for the next 3 or 4 months in 
case of emergency. It was believed that 
all effects of last winter’s food crisis 
would have passed by then. 

In July, the Ministry of Agriculture 
assumed responsibility for supplying 
wheat to the cities. It was no longer 
considered necessary to be concerned 
about supplying wheat to the country 
districts. 

Sugar was one of the few remaining 
black spots in the Afghan economic pic- 
ture. To grow wheat this year, no sugar 
was cultivated in the belief that suffi- 
cient quantities could be imported from 
India. Last year the Afghan sugar quota 
from India had been raised to 7,000 
metric tons, in addition to 2,800 metric 
tons which had been produced domes- 
tically, or a total of 9,800 metric tons. 
However, the 1947 quota was cut to 4,800 
metric tons, which represented Afghan- 
istan’s entire supply. By cutting out all 
unnecessary use of sugar, such as for 
confectionery products, a considerable 
amount had been saved. In fact, the 
sugar ration was increased slightly in 
July to 38 grams per day per person in 
the Kabul area. Only the cities, how- 
ever, benefited from such rationing, in- 
asmuch as distribution to the country 
districts remained ineffective. 

Afghanistan’s only sugar refinery, at 
Baghlan, was closed and the seven Czech 
employees were reported te be leaving 
Afghanistan during August. 

Constant efforts were being made to 
import sugar from countries other than 
India, but in each case the price was too 
high. 

There was a possibility of selling to the 
U. S. S. R: about 14,000 metric tons of 
wool (including the rotten wool) stored 
in northern Afghanistan, in exchange 
for sugar and petroleum supplies. This 
wool, some as much as 6 years old, had 
been stored there since the U. S. S. R. 
cut off all trade relations with Afghan- 
istan in 1941, and about one-third was 
believed to have spoiled. Transporta- 
tion costs precluded its shipment to 
India. 

Government authorities drew up new 
plans for the distribution of cloth. All 
imported cloth will be brought in by the 
Depot of the Kabul Chamber of Com- 
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merce, which will be in charge of dis- 
tribution to middlemen and retailers 
(none will be sold direct to the con- 
sumer). ‘A profit of 25 percent will be 
allowed—2 percent to the depot and 23 
percent to the middlemen and retailers. 
Control of prices will be maintained by 
refusing to sell cloth in the future to 
dealers who overcharge. The merchants 
will form themselves voluntarily into 
groups and the depot will deal only with 
the representatives of these groups, not 
with individual dealers. This system 
was designed to prevent the unfortunate 
situation again arising which prevailed 
during the early part of the war before 
strict rationing and Government con- 
trols were put into effect. At that time 
money was lost by imprudent buying in 
India on the part of individual mer- 
chants, and the Government’s license 
system was misused. 

It was stated in July that when the 
controls on cloth in India are removed, 
Government controls in Afghanistan 
will no longer be necessary. The Gov- 
ernment shops selling rationed cloth were 
to be closed graduaily within the next 
few weeks or months. Their prices were 
already about the same as those in the 
open bazar. 

The gasoline quota of 250,000 imperial 
gallons per month granted to Afghanis- 
tan by India was increased in July to 
300,000 gallons. Primarily because of 
transport difficulties, however, India was 
having great difficulty in supplying even 
the old quota. The new local gasoline 
ration was 1 imperial gallon per passen- 
ger car per day. Trucks received gaso- 
line only against bills of lading for goods 
actually to be transported. The Govern- 
ment was attempting to break up the 
black-market operations which had 
developed. 

Previous reports that gasoline was 
being imported from the U.S. S. R. were 
erroneous. The Russian gasoline which 
had been used in northern Afghanistan 
during the spring and summer had been 
stored there for several years and was 
being used only because of the danger of 
loss from poor storage faciiities. 

Reports that Afghanistan was endeav- 
oring to purchase tanks for the storage of 
Soviet gasoline in northern Afghanistan 
were also not correct. Afghanistan had 
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ordered 60 storage tanks in India for use 
throughout the country, including north- 
ern Afghanistan. There was no imme- 
diate possibility of importing gasoline or 
other petroleum products from the 
U.S. S. R. 


IMPORTANT EXPORTS 


Because karakul is the chief source of 
foreign exchange, Afghan authorities 
watch closely the international karakul 
market. In July, they believed that this 
market, at least insofar as Afghan kara- 
kul was concerned, would soon recover 
from its low level. Reports received in 
Kabul indicate that the Leningrad fur 
auctions in July raised the international 
price of karakul, with consequent reflec- 
tions in the New York market. However, 
the U. S. S. R. was still selling in New 
York at low prices. Afghan authorities 
hoped that the biggest part of its stock of 
karakul in New York would be liquidated 
in September and October. They had 
been withholding this karakul from the 
market because of the low prices. 

During the coming year Afghanistan 
will hold three karakul auctions in 
Europe—probably in London in coopera- 
tion with the Hudson Bay Co. (formerly 
the agents for Afghan karakul). This 
year’s karakul crop was. still stored in 
Kabul in July, awaiting a better market. 
It was to be fed into the market only as 
prices warranted. In the interim, credits 
were being extended to the local mer- 
chants, and this policy was to be contin- 
ued indefinitely. Local bazar prices were 
still too high, failing to reflect the drop 
in world prices. 

In July it was proposed at a meeting of 
the Cabinet that the export of all karakul 
be channeled through a Government 
monopoly. All domestic trade, however, 
would be uncontrolled. Sales abroad by 
the monopoly would be in the name of 
individual dealers, to whom title and 
profits would accrue. The Cabinet re- 
jected the proposal because it was be- 
lieved that it was a bad time to introduce 
such a change. It was decided, never- 
theless, to adopt the plan as of March 
1948. One advantage of this postpone- 
ment is that the local dealers will thereby 
receive adequate advance notice. 

On July 28 the Cabinet approved a plan 
whereby the two Government-controlled 
Afghan banks will make loans at 4 per- 
cent to karakul exporters who last year 
paid high prices for karakul and then 
were “caught” when prices declined 
abroad. As loans generally are made at 
12 percent, this measure should be of 
great assistance. 

Fruits and nuts are vitally important 
exports of Afghanistan. India is the 
chief market. Prices received are con- 
siderably higher this year than last, thus 
offsetting, to a certain extent, the loss in 
foreign exchange caused by the low 
karakul prices. 
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The Indian rupees obtained from the 
sale of fruit are not controlled by the 
Afghan authorities. The exporter may 
therefore sell his rupees direct to the 
importer of Indian goods without going 
through the controls normally applied to 
foreign exchange. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The official rate of exchange on Indian 
rupees was 4 Afghanis ($0.31) for 1 rupee 
($0.31) in July. Black-market rates had 
been 4.50 to 5 Afghanis ($0.34 to $0.38) for 
lrupee. Because of the fruit season the 
black market for rupees was not particu- 
larly important; it was expected that the 
market would revive, however, in 4 or 5 
months. 

CONSTRUCTION WorK 


Actual construction work on a new 
highway from Spin Baldak ‘opposite 
Chaman) to Kandahar was began in July 
by an American engineering firm. Sur- 
veys were completed on the new road 
from Kandahar to Gerishk and were be- 
ing made on the road from Torkham 
(near Peshawar) to Kabul. The chief 
remaining difficulty facing the operations 
of this company was the acute shortage 
of Diesel oil and gasoline, as the result 
of transport and supply difficulties in 
India and a shortage of tank cars from 
Karachi to Chaman. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Afghanistan Tariff Rates. 
Important changes in Afghanistan import 
tariff rates have been made, in addition to 
the reduction or absorption of export duties. 

Rates of duty on passenger automobiles 
were raised, effective August 2, 1947, from 
5 percent to 30 percent of the invoice valua- 
tion. All trucks are imported free of duty. 
Spare parts, such as tires for all types of cars 
are free of duty. Gasoline is free of both 
import duties and internal taxes. The ob- 
ject of these changes is to make truck trans- 
port as cheap as possible. Except for the 
camel and burro caravans. Afghanistan is 
wholly dependent upon this means of trans- 
portation. Passenger automobiles are re- 
garded as a luxury, and their importation 
must be curtailed to save foreign exchange. 

The new duty on kerosene is 2.75 Afghanis 
per imperial gallon, or an increase of 1 
Afghani. 

The valuation used as a basis for import 
duties on tea was increased from 25 Afghanis 
($1.92) per seer (15.5 pounds) to 50 Afghanis 
($3.84). The increase will be applied at the 
rate of 5 Afghanis a month until the final 
figure of 50 Afghanis is reached. Actually, 
the bazar price of tea ranges from 150 to 200 
Afghanis ($11.50 to $15.33) per seer. The 
duty on tea is one of the major sources of 
revenue for the Afghan Government. 

Export duties on medicinal herbs and fresh 
fruits were abolished. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods Signed With Netherlands.—A 2-year 
commercial agreement which involves a 
total trade of approximately 18,000,000,000 
francs was signed on July 4, 1947, by the 


Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union ang 
the Netherlands, with the stated aim of pre. 
paring for the implementation of the Ego. 
nomic Union among the three countries, ef. 
fective retroactively from June 1, 1947, ac. 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels, dated July 29. 

The contracting parties, besides granting 
favored treatment as concerns their eg¢o- 
nomic relations, establish import and ex. 
port quotas valid for a period of 2 years for 
certain products, not made public, desig. 
nated as List A for Belgium-Luxembourg ex. 
ports to the Netherlands and List B for 
Netherlands exports to the Belgium-Luxem. 
bourg Economic Union. 

The contracting parties will establish g 
Mixed Commission which will be charged 
with insuring the proper operation of the 
present agreement. Furthermore, the set- 
tlement for the articles interchanged among 
the three countries will be carried out in 
conformity with the payment agreement 
concluded between the two parties on Qc. 
tober 21, 1943, and the arrangements made 
in addition thereto. 

Among the principal Belgium-Luxembourg 
exports to the Netherlands figuring in the 
agreement, it is estimated that shipments 
of mechanical equipment to the Netherlands 
during the 2-year period will approximate 
3,600,000,000 francs (350,000,000 francs in 
1938); textile shipments, about 2,200,000,000 
francs (420,000,000 in 1938); steel products, 


about 4,500,000,000 francs (600,000,000 in 
1938); chemical products and fertilizers, 
about 1,800,000,000 francs (189,500,000 in 
1938); and glassware, about 700,000,000 
francs (40,000,000 in 1938). Shipments of 


agricultural products are expected to reach 
1,200,000,000 francs; paper goods, 3,250,- 
000,000; ceramics, 460,000,000; and construc- 
tion materials, 750,000,000 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Taz on Tin Paid by Banco Minero 
Reduced.—The so-called “impuesto adicio- 
nal” (surtax) on exports of tin paid by the 
Bolivian Banco Minero has been reduced in 
accordance with a decree ‘promu!gated on 
June 24, 1947, to assist the small tin pro- 
ducers in Bolivia 

Under existing law, the so-called small pro- 
ducers must sell all production to the Banco 
Minero, which acts as a central purchasing 
and sales agency for this group of miners. 
The bank then exports the tin and pays all 
export taxes. The normal surtax on tin ex- 
ports is 20.5 percent of the value. The bank, 
under the new decree, is authorized to pay a 
surtax of only 10 percent on tin coming from 
the small producers. The saving in tax as- 
sessment is to be paid by the bank for tin 
purchased from this group. In making this 
change, the Government recognized that pro- 
duction costs in the small mines are higher 
than in the large mines because of the lack 
of mechanization. Labor costs have risen 
everywhere, resulting in a larger percentage 
increase for the unmechanized small mines, 
It is hoped that the step will permit con- 
tinued operation of properties which would 
otherwise be forced to close down. 

Previously all taxes on tin exported from 
Bolivia valued at more than the base price 
of 624 cents per pound had been waived by 
the Bolivian Ministry of Finance as of June 
1946. The reduction made by the present 
decree is apparently applicable only to tin 
valued up to 6214 cents per pound 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 
1947, for announcement of waiver of export 
taxes on tin valued at more than 621, cents 
per pound. |} 
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Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Credit and Trade and Payments Agree- 
ments With U.S. S. R. Signed.—The Soviet 
press on September 2 reported the signing on 
August 23, 1947, of an agreement between 
Bulgaria and the U. S. S. R. by which the 
U. 8. S. R. is to extend credit to Bulgaria for 
purchasing industrial equipment including 
that for a mineral fertilizer factory, an elec- 
tric power station, and a semicoke plant. 
The U. S. S. R. is to furnish technical aid in 
plant construction, 

The press also reported the signing of a 
trade and payments agreement providing for 
an exchange Of goods during 1947 and 1948. 
The U. S. S. R. is to export oil products, 
metals, raw materials for the textile industry, 
paper, cellulose, machinery, and other goods. 
Bulgaria is to send in exchange tobacco, and 
mining and agricultural products 


China 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SHANGHAI 


(Dated September 12, 1947) 


Exchange, commodity, and share mar- 
kets—with the exception of Chinese 
shares and Government bonds—resumed 
their upward trend during the second 
week of September, reflecting continued 
inflationary pressures which the revised 
trade and exchange regulations of Au- 
gust 17 had done little to assuage. Busi- 
ness and industry marked time await- 
ing the outcome of the meeting of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit- 
tee in Nanking and further indications 
as to the possibility of American aid. 

The rise in the foreign share market 
appeared to be due to the upward read- 
justment in official open-market rates 
for United States dollars and pounds 
sterling. The Foreign Exchange Equali- 
zation Fund Committee revised its open- 
market mean rate for United States dol- 
lars to CN$40 000 on September 6 and 
again to CN$40,500 on September 11. 
The Central Bank increased its price of 
gold bars to CN$16,000,000 on September 
6 and to CN$16,200,000, 5 days later, thus 
Maintaining a price approximately 
equivalent to US$40 per ounce. 

The money market eased somewhat 
upon the influx of internal remittances 
from South and Central China, but the 
black-market interest rate remained at 
16 percent per month. Black-market 
sellers of United States bank notes 
quoted them at US$1 to CN$45,500 or 
CN$46,000, and between 15 and 25 per- 
cent higher for telegraphic transfers. 
News of the National Economic Coun- 
cil’s September 4 resolution calling for 
a Government order which would com- 
pel all Chinese, under threat of penalty, 
to report the extent of their deposits 
abroad, for ultimate conversion into 
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Chinese national dollars at prevailing 
open-market rates, was calmly received. 

At Shanghai the black market for gold 
bars rose during the week .77 percent to 
26,200,000 on September 11. Consoli- 
dated “C” bonds during the same period 
dropped 14.96 percent to CN$12,500. 
Wing On Textile shares stood at CN$233. 
Despite a decline in the quotations for 
edible oil, tung oil, and bristles, most 
commodity prices rose during the week 
to new highs. Examples of the new 
prices are: CN$185,000 for a 5-gallon tin 
of kerosene (up 8.82 percent during the 
week), CN$2.5 million for a metric ton 
of slack coal (up 6.38 percent) , CN$550,- 
000 for 172 pounds of rice (up 12.24 per- 
cent), and CN$1.02 million for 40-yard 
lengths of cotton cloth (up 5.15 percent). 

Reports from Canton place the first 
rice crop at from 75 percent to nearly 
prewar acreage, with production exceed- 
ing that of the first 1946 harvest despite 
flood damage. Second-crop plantings in 
some areas have been obstructed by 
standing water and silt. The late spring 
flood heightened farm demand for fer- 
tilizer and seed as immediate relief needs. 
Requirements on a long-term basis in- 
clude dykes, pumps, dredging, fertilizers, 
and water buffaloes. According to early 
unofficial estimates the production of 
sweetpotatoes and other upland crops 
in the Canton area is better than the pre- 
war average. 

Flour milling in the Shanghai area is 
currently reported at one-third of ca- 
pacity. Production is roughly estimated 
at one million bags (49 pounds) monthly 
or about twice the requirements of the 
city. The Ministry of Food has recently 
announced a partial relaxation of the 
ban on the export of flour from Shang- 
hai, and export quotas will be allowed 
the mills in Shanghai, Chinkiang, and 
Nanking on the basis of a percentage of 
their individual capacities. The supply 
of domestic wheat, however, is inade- 
quate to carry the mills through the sea- 
son despite the appearance of the new 
crop on the market. Informed circles 
estimate that 50,000 tons of imported 
wheat will be required for the Shanghai 
area alone. 

According to reports from Chungking, 
the National Resources Commission of 
the Central Government is preparing to 
sell its industrial and mining holdings in 
Szechuan Province to private concerns 
and provincial or local governments. 
These holdings include three coal mines, 
an iron and steel production concern and 
a machinery company. Equipment is 
being shipped by the Central Trust to 
Chungking for the erection of a tung oil 
refinery. The Trust continued its tung 
oil purchases in that area throughout 
August. 

The Shanghai Bureau of Public Utili- 
ties reported that no decision had been 
reached regarding the adoption of a 


sliding scale of utilities rates and that the 
matter was still under discussion by the 
Nanking authorities. It appears doubt- 
ful that the import of fuel oil will be per- 
mitted at the same official rate as for 
coal. Sufficient fuel is reported to be 
on hand at the old prices to carry 
through September, but much higher 
power rates are anticipated for October, 
with drastic curtailment in the use of 
power for lighting and space heating. 
A penalty rationing sytsem will be used 
to enforce reduced consumption for these 
purposes. It is not expected that power 
for industrial use will be affected. 

The Tientsin office of the National Re- 
sources Commission has announced the 
resumption.of operations of the Tientsin 
Steel Plant following completion of re- 
pairs. The plant is expected to achieve 
a monthly output of 1,200 tons of steel 
and 1,000 tons of steel products, with de- 
liveries to begin in September. Coal 
stocks are said to be sufficient to main- 
tain operations for four months. 

In Manchuria the fifth sale of enemy- 
puppet factories has resulted in the sale 
of thirteen plants out of thirty-nine units 
offered. The Mukden press states that 
private interests are reluctant to buy 
because of power shortages, poor trans- 
portation, inflation and the uncertainties 
of the military situation. The Northeast 
Production Administration is now oper- 
ating seventy factories out of a former 
total of one hundred and nineteen. 

Settlement of the Hong Kong dockyard 
strike in its fourth week was announced 
on September 10. Neither the manage- 
ment nor the strikers would reveal the 
new pay rate. The Chinese Engineers 
Institute stated that, while the increases 
are satisfactory, they do not meet the 
demands of the strikers, which had been 
for a 120 percent wage increase. 

Importers are awaiting the decision of 
the Chinese Government regarding the 
disposition of an estimated US$10 mil- 
lion worth of cargo held up in bonded 
warehouses at China ports without im- 
port licenses. All such cargo, by regula- 
tion, was to have been registered with the 
secretariat of the new Export-Import 
Board by August 31. Importers had been 
in the habit of ordering their entire 
quota and, on arrival, placing it in bonded 
warehouses, withdrawing stocks there- 
from as import licenses were granted, 
usually months later. For example, the 
issuance of licenses for Schedule II com- 
modities on the February-April quota 
was completed only in the latter part of 
August. Unconfirmed rumors that the 
Government may purchase this mer- 
chandise at an arbitrary rate of ex- 
change are causing anxiety in importing 
circles. 

Export trade in general has been slug- 
gish even in those few commodities with 
which China can meet world prices. Re- 
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cent cables from abroad indicate a seem- 
ing reluctance on the part of foreign 
buyers to place orders at this time. 

In Tsingtao both industry and trade 
are reported to be slow because of un- 
certainty over the possible effects of the 
revised exchange regulations and the 
seasonally slack period in Tsingtao’s ex- 
port of agricultural products. Compe- 
tent observers state that, while the offi- 
cial open market rate of exchange is 
still below the rate necessary to encour- 
age exports, the adoption of the new 
measures has considerably reduced black 
market. activities. 

The standard export price for raw silk 
has been fixed by the Silk Industry 
Steering Committee at US$4.00 per 
pound, subject to revision by the Com- 
mittee should world market quotations 
be reduced from the present US$4.40 per 
pound. In an effort to encourage silk 
exports, the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs, the Silk Industry Steering Com- 
mittee, and the China Silk Corporation 
are planning to send a survey group 
abroad to study foreign markets. 

Exporters have been reported unable 
to market hog casings at the current 
world price. Shanghai dealers hold an 
estimated 400 casks in anticipation of 
increased sales to England while the 
Central Trust is making but few pur- 
chases from Shanghai producers. 
August exports amounted to 194 casks, 
i152 going to Europe, 16 to Hong Kong, 
and 26 to the United States. No foreign 
sales have been reported thus far in 
September. 


Economic Conditions 
UNFAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE IN JULY 


China registered an unfavorable trade 
balance of CN$484,667,000,000 in July 
1947, according to a report of the Chinese 
News Service, dated September 25, 1947, 
based on data published by the Statistics 
Department of the Chinese Customs Ad- 
ministration. Imports in July totaled 
CN$721,638,340,000, whereas exports 
amounted to CN$236,961,250,000. The 
excess of imports over exports in June 
1947 was CN$265,753,270,000. 

Cotton, cotton yarn, and cotton thread 
formed the bulk of the July imports, 
totaling CN$199,200,967,000. Next came 
gasoline, kerosene, and paraffin, with a 
total value of CN$111,699,461,000. The 
remainder of the import total was made 
up of metals and ores (CN$56,328,581,- 
000), machines and tools (CN$45,546,- 
364,000), chemicals and drugs (CN$39,- 
972,195,000), and other lesser items. 

Of the total export value, tung oil 
and wax contributed CN$56,313,133,000; 
chemicals and animal products, includ- 
ing hog bristles, CN$43,052,494,000; vari- 
ous beans, CN$33,898,699.000; seeds and 
Kernels, CN$18,110,864,000; and sugar, 
CN$17,207,749,000. 
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Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Travelers: License Required.— 
Professional standards for traveling salesmen 
in Colombia were established by law No. 48 
of December 18, 1946. This legislation is in- 
tended primarily to dignify the profession 
and to prevent misrepresentations by travel- 
ing salesmen. It provides for licensing rep- 
resentatives of domestic companies and stip- 
ulates that not more than 10 percent of the 
salesmen employed by business firms estab- 
lished in Colombia may be foreigners. 

Law No. 48 also provides that traveling 
salesmen in Colombia must comply with the 
legal requirements of Colombia before en- 
gaging in business. This provision has been 
implemented, and the entire law is regulated 
by decree No. 2332 signed July 14, 1947, and 
effective 30 days from that date. The decree 
provides that traveling salesmen must be li- 
censed before engaging in business. This 
applies to salesmen working permanently in 
Colombia, as well as to salesmen from abroad 
who are doing business in Colombia tempo- 
rarily. 

Traveling salesmen from abroad will be 
granted a license to do business for a maxi- 
mum period of 120 days. These licenses will 
be issued by the Chamber of Commerce at 
the salesman’'s port of entry in Colombia. 
This has been clarified by the Ministry of 
National Economy to mean that a traveling 
salesman from abroad can obtain a tempo- 
rary license from the Chamber of Commerce 
in the Colombia locality where he will con- 
duct the major part of his business. That is, 
if a traveling agent from the United States 
passes through Barranquilla or Medellin 
briefly en route to transact business of sev- 
eral days’ duration in Bogota, he may obtain 
his license in Bogota, rather than make a 
hurried application in either of the first- 
mentioned Colombia ports of entry. 

It was also explained by the Ministry of 
National Economy that consideration is being 
given to the possibility of permitting Colom- 
bian consuls abroad to expedite licenses for 
traveling salesmen to eliminate delays in 
transit. 

Information required by decree No. 2332 
to be submitted to Chambers of Commerce 
by traveling salesmen applying for temporary 
licenses is as follows: 

Name; nationality; occupation; cedula, 
passport, or card of identity; residence; firms 
represented; and departments or municipal- 
ities to be visited. 

Traveling salesmen who are foreigners and 
employed in Colombia on a permanent basis 
are required to submit the following infor- 
mation to obtain a license to engage in busi- 
ness: Foreigner’s cedula or identification 
card; Colombian police certificate, showing 
that the applicant has complied with the 
country’s immigration requirement; Colom- 
bian police certificate showing that the ap- 
plicant upon entry to Colombia made a true 
declaration regarding his profession; and 
sufficient affidavits from public or private 
institutions in the applicant’s country of 
origin to identify him satisfactorily. These 
documents must be authenticated by a Co- 
lombian consular agent abroad. 

Licenses must be renewed every 2 years. 

The terms “traveling representatives, sales- 
men, and agents,” used in law No. 48 and 
degree No. 2332 have been clarified by the 
Ministry of National Economy to mean trav- 
eling salesmen who are employed by Colom- 
bian or foreign firms for the express pur- 
pose of traveling to sell merchandise. The 
Ministry has explained further that partners 
of Colombian or foreign manufacturing firms 
who may travel in Colombia to conduct 


their business are not to be considered as 
traveling salesmen as they are not employees 
and do not come within the terms of lay 
No, 48 and decree No. 2332. Representatives 
who have branch offices in principal Colom. 
bian cities and who travel on matters con. 
cerning the administration of these offices 
are understood not to need licenses as tray. 
eling salesmen However, represen tatives, 
agents, or distributors of Colombian or for. 
eign firms whose work requires that they 
travel regularly within Colombia to take 
orders and sell merchandise, do come within 
the scope of the law and are required tobe 
licensed as traveling salesman. 

The Ministry of National Economy stated 
that persons coming to Colombia to seek 
agents, to establish branch offices, or to gain 
publicity or good will for a particular for. 
eign firm will not come within the scope of 
the decree unless these individuals are in 
Colombia to sell merchandise, either by tak. 
ing orders or by effecting immediate, direct 
sales. Technicians from abroad are not sub- 
ject to licensing unless these technicians are 
selling merchandise, as well as making in- 
stallations or repairs. 

Traveling salesmen operating in Colombia 
without a license, whether engaged there 
permanently or temporarily, are subject to 
a fine of from 20 to 200 pesos. (The peso 
is valued at approximately $0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency.) Furthermore, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy may impose a fine, or sus- 
pend or annul a license of a traveling sales- 
man for any of the following reasons: Fraud 
in obtaining a license, failure to renew a 
license, infraction of legal provisions relat- 
ing to contraband, and breach of commer- 
cial ethics 

A fine of from 50 to 500 pesos is authorized 
for violations of the clause in law No. 48 
prohibiting business firms in Colombia from 
employing a greater number of foreign sales- 
men than 10 percent of the total number 
employed. This percentage may be increased 
only by permission of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. Firms requiring a greater 
foreign personnel than the 10 percent fixed 
by law must apply to the Ministry and sub- 
mit a documented explanation justifying 
the proposed increase and including a state- 
ment as to the estimated time required be- 
fore Colombian personnel can be trained to 
replace the excess of foreign personnel above 
the 10 percent. 

Traveling salesmen entering Colombia 
must present an authenticated copy of the 
legal provisions in their country of origin 
relating to the rights guaranteed Colombian 
traveling salesmen. If such legislation does 
not exist, traveling salesmen will be required 
to present a certificate declaring that no 
legal provisions ex'st in the salesman’s coun- 
try which would impede Colombians from 
engaging in business there 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Tariff Law.—A new Domini- 
can Republic import tariff will be effective 
on January 1, 1948, in accordance with law 
No. 1488, dated July 26, 1947, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of August 19, 1947. The new 
legislation will replace the current customs 
tariff law No. 332 of September 25, 1919, as 
modified, and the Sales, Use, and Consump- 
tion Tax, law No. 854 of March 13, 1935, re- 
vised. 

Law No. 1488 provides that merchandise 
which arrives in the Dominican Republic 
before January 1, 1948, shall be subject to 
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the old duties, even when cleared through 
the customs after that date. 

Erport Controls on Medicines Relared.— 
The Dominican Government has issued de- 
cree No. 4542 of August 18, 1947, canceling 
the provisions of decree No. 246 of September 
14, 1942, which prohibited the exportation 
or reexportation of medicines and pharma- 
ceutical products of all kinds from the Do- 
minican Republic, except under license from 
the Secretary of State for Health and Sanita- 
tion. Licensing reqirements of decree No. 
246 regarding the exportation of quinine and 
quinine salts, however, remain in force. 

[For announcement of decree No. 246 of 
September 14, 1942, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, of November 28, 1942.] 

Committee Appointed to Control Food 
prices —The Dominican President has issued 
decree No. 4589, dated September 14, 1947, 
creating a National Foods Committee to com- 
pat spiraling food prices, reports the U. S. 
Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. Under the new 
law, practically all types of foodstuffs, drugs, 
and pharmaceuticals are classified as of prime 
necessity. The Foods Committee is empow- 
ered to control imports, exports, and trans- 
portation, to combat scarcity and hoarding, 
and to fix maximum prices for articles of 
prime necessity. 

Tar Exemption for New Local Industry.— 
The Dominican Government, in line with its 
policy to develop domestic industry, recently 
granted tax exemption and certain other priv- 
ileges to a new company in Ciudad Trujillo 
which plans to invest in the livestock feed 
industry, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 

The grants were incorporated in a 20-year 
contract between the Labor and National 
Economy Ministry and the company. The 
Dominican Government will accord the com- 
pany tax exemption on imported raw mate- 
rials, machinery, and container and trans- 
portation equipment. The new organization 
will utilize domestic raw materials, the sup- 
ply of which it will endeavor to increase, will 
employ Dominican personnel (with the ex- 
ception of the technical staff), and will train 
Dominican technicians to replace such for- 
eign personnel as may be required during the 
initial stages of the development of this new 
industry. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Instruction on Dollar Import Ban Issued 
by French Exchange Control Office.—The fol- 
lowing translation of an instruction issued 
by the French Exchange Control Office, in 
implementation of the decision of August 26, 
1947, drastically limiting French imports 
from dollar areas (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 26, 1947), has been re- 
ceived from the American Embassy, Paris, in 
an airgram dated September 30, 1947: 


INSTRUCTION No. 112 TO AUTHORIZE INTER- 
MEDIARIES IMPORTS PAYABLE IN DOLLARS 


I. General Rule 

1. Imports of foreign goods involving dol- 
lar payment are prohibited until further no- 
tice. Dollar imports are understood to in- 
clude: 

(a4) Imports payable in United States dol- 
lars, in Canadian dollars, or in any other 
currency equivalent to the dollar (free Swiss 
francs and free Swedish crowns, with the 
exception of the Portuguese escudo). 

(b) Imports payable in francs by transfer 
to the credit of free foreign accounts. 

(c) Imports payable in francs within the 
framework of payments agreements in effect 
With the Anglo-Saxon occupation zone in 
Germany, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
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2. Certain imports can be authorized in 
derogation of this rule. Depending upon 
circumstances, this applies to: 


—private importers and import group- 
ings (or assimilated organisms) ; 
—authorizations delivered before August 
28, 1947, and authorizations to be deliv- 
ered after August 28, 1947. 


II. Private Importers 

3. Authorizations delivered before August 
28, 1947, remain valid. The Office des 
Changes will be able, after August 28, 1947, 
to deliver authorizations in exceptional cases. 
They will be headed in the usual manner, 
but will be stamped “Instruction No. 112 of 
September 27, 1947.” 


III. Import Groupings (or Assimilated Or- 
ganisms) 

4. Previous licenses and agreements deliv- 
ered before August 28, 1947, are valid only if 
they fulfill the two following conditions: 

(a) If they have given rise, before August 
28, 1947, to a forward or spot purchase of 
foreign exchange; 

(b) If they have given rise before August 
28, 1947, toa firm commercial contract. 

There may be authorized only the taking- 
up of a forward exchange contract entered 
into before August 28, 1947, or the transfer 
of foreign exchange upon the basis of a com- 
mercial contract previous to August 28, 1947, 
account being taken of the directives con- 
tained in Instruction No. 108 of September 
12, 1947; foreign-exchange contracts may no 
longer be granted, nor spot foreign exchange 
sold, on the basis of contracts previous to 
August 28, 1947. 

5. Nevertheless, certain groupings (or as- 
similated organisms) can be authorized to 
utilize agreements outstanding prior to Au- 
gust 28, 1947, without fulfillment of the 
conditions enumerated above. The proof of 
this authorization will be given upon presen- 
tation of the license, without exchange deliv- 
ery (license sans deliverance de devises), ap- 
plicable to the prior agreement in question, if 
it bears a date subsequent to August 28, 1947, 
and if it is stamped “Instruction No. 112 of 
September 27, 1947.” 

6. The Office des Changes can, after August 
28, 1947, deliver licenses or prior agreements 
involving foreign-exchange allocations to 


certain groupings or assimilated organisms. 


They will be headed in the usual fashion, but 
will be stamped “Instruction No. 112 of Sep- 
tember 27, 1947." 

7. The list of import groupings and assim- 
ilated organisms follows (licenses or prior 
agreements will only be delivered to the 
following groupings for the goods indicated) : 


Groupement Nationale d’Achat du Café 
(National “Groupement” for the Pur- 
chase of Coffee); 

Groupement Minerai de Chrome et 
Ferro-Chrome (““Groupement” of Chrome 
and Ferro-chrome Ore) ; 

Groupement d’Importation du Coton 
(“Groupement” for the Importation of 
Cotton); 

Groupement d’Importation des Cuirs 
et Peaux Brutes (“Groupement” for the 
Importation of Hides and Skins) ; 

Société d’Importation des Produits 
Azotés (Society for Importation of Nitro- 
genous Products); 

Groupement A. T. I. C. (Association 
Technique d'Importation Charbonniére) 
(“Groupement” A. T. I. C.—Technical 
Association for the Importation of Solid 
Fuels) ; 

Groupement d’Achat des Carburants 
(“Groupement”.for Purchase of Motor 
Fuels’’) ; 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition des Minerais de Zinc (““Groupe- 
ment” for Importation and Distribution 
of Zinc Ores); 


Groupement des Produits Magnésiens 
(“Groupement” of Magnesium Products) ; 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition du Cuivre (‘"Groupement” for 
Importation and Distribution of Cop- 
per); 

Groupement Carbure de Calcium 
(“Groupement” Calcium Carbide) ; 

Fibres diverses: Corderie (Miscellane- 
ous Fibers: Ropemakers wares) ; 

Société des Raffineurs (Pétrole Brut) 
(Society of Refiners (Crude Petroleum) ); 

Groupement d’Importation de la Phar- 
macie (“Groupement” for Importation 
of Pharmaceuticals) ; 

Groupement d’Importation de la Pape- 
terie (“Groupement” for Importation of 
Paper-makers Wares) ; 

Fédération de la Soierie (Federation of 
Silk Goods); 

Groupement d'Importation et de 
Répartition du Lin (“Groupement” for 
the Importation and Distribution of 
Linen); 

Groupement d’Importation du Soufre 
(“Groupement” for the Importation of 
Sulfur) ; 

Groupement 
“Groupement”); 

Groupement d’Importation de l‘Am- 
inate (“Groupement” for the Importa- 
tion of Asbestos) ; 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition des Cotons Linters (‘“Groupe- 
ment” for the Importation and Distribu- 
tion of Cotton Linters) ; 

Groupement A. T. I. G. E. D. (Associa- 
tion Technique d’Importation des Gou- 
drons et autres Dérivés (Technical As- 
sociation for the Importation of Tar and 
other Derivatives A. T. I. G. E. D.); 

Groupement du Jute (Jute Groupe- 
ment”); 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition du Nickel & de la Matte de 
Nickel (“Groupement” for the Importa- 
tion and Distribution of Nickel and 
Nickel Matte) ; 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition du Minerai d’Antimoine 
(“Groupement” for the Importation and 
Distribution of Antimony Ore) ; 

Cie Alais, Froges & Camargue (pour le 
Beryl) (Alais, Froges et Camargue Com- 
pany (for Beryl) ); 

Groupement Tcurteaux (Oil 
“Groupement”); 

Groupement National des 
Laitiers (National Milk 
“Groupement”’) ; 

Groupement O. N. I. C. (Office National 
Interprofessionnel des Céréales) 
(“Groupement” of the National Inter- 
professional Cereals Office (O. N. I. C.)); 

G. N. A. P. O. (Groupement National 
da’Achat des Produits Oleagineux et 
Corps Gras d’Origine Animale) (National 
“Groupement” for the Purchase of 
Oleaginous Products and Fatty Sub- 
stances of Animal Origin (G. N. A. 
P. O.)); 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition du Tungstene (“groupement” 
for the Importation and Distribution of 
Tungsten); 

Groupement d’Importation et de Ré- 
partition du Minerai de Plomb (“Groupe- 
ment” for the Importation and Distribu- 
tion of Lead Ore). 


Liquid Propane: Import Duties Again Sus- 
pended.—Effective August 24, 1947, import 
duties on liquid propane (French tariff item 
ex 198 septies), utilized in the manufacture 
of inflammable gas or inflammable-gas mix- 
tures for distribution to selected consumers, 
have again been temporarily suspended in 
France by an order of August 14, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of August 19, 
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1947, according to a report of September 16 
from the American Embassy, Paris. 

The suspension of duty is subject to spec- 
ified conditions imposed on the enterprises 
choosing to benefit thereby. 

Following the general temporary suspen- 
sion of import duties of July 8, 1944, duties 
had been reestablished on a short list of 
products, including liquid propane, by an 
order of August 7, 1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 25, 1944.| 


Commercial Law Digests 


Twenty-Five Percent Increase in Na- 
tional Solidarity Taxr—The National 
Solidarity Tax on natural persons and 
on corporations having their principal 
offices outside France was increased by 
25 percent under the provisions of law 
No. 47-1127, June 25, 1947, published in 
the Journal Officiel of June 26, 1947. 

Corporations having their principai 
offices in France are not required to pay 
the increase. To compensate, individual 
stockholders are no longer allowed to 
deduct the value of stocks held by them 
from their taxable assets. 

Under the terms of the original statute 
setting up the National Solidarity Tax 
(ordinance No. 45-1820 of August 15, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
August 17, 1945) corporations having 
their principal offices in France were 
subject to a tax amounting to one-twen- 
tieth of their corporate funds, except for 
those funds represented by shares held 
by other corporations. To avoid double 
taxation, individual taxpayers were then 
allowed to deduct from their tax a sum 
equivalent to 5 percent of the value of 
shares held by them. 

Under the law of June 25, 1947, corpo- 
rations having their principal offices in 
France are not required to pay the addi- 
tional 25 percent, but natural persons 
are required to calculate their increased 
tax on the total of the tax due under 
the National Solidarity levy before the 
application of deductions for stocks held. 

This system of avoiding double taxa- 
tion is considered simpler than that ap- 
plied in the original National Solidarity 
Tax ordinance, according to the French 
Ministry of Finance. 


French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Regulations for Travelers in 
Tunisia.—All currency and negotiable papers 
carried by travelers must be declared at entry 
into Tunisia, according to regulations by the 
Office des Changes in Paris, reported in an 
airgram from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Tunis, of September 5, 1947. 

A maximum of 4,000 francs, or French 
colonial notes, may be brought into Tunisia. 
There is no limit on the amount of dollars 
in cash, travelers’ checks, or letters of credit 
which may be brought into Tunisia, but the 


18 


total must be declared at the customhouse 
on entry. In the amount of cash brought in, 
only one $50 bill is permitted; the rest must 
be in smaller denominations. Amounts 
brought in are noted in the passport and all 
subsequent exchange transactions, at author- 
ized banks, are recorded on the pages of 
the passport. 

All funds not declared at entry are sub- 
ject to confiscation and may involve the 
payment of a heavy fine. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Semimanufactured Articles: Import-Duty 
Reduction Canceled.—Decree No. 288 of Oc- 
tober 10, 1946, which specified that semi- 
manufactured articles not specifically classi- 
fied in the Guatemalan Customs Tariff were 
to be cleared through the customs under 
the tariff items corresponding to the articles 
for the manufacture of which they are in- 
tended, with a 25 percent reduction in import 
duty, was canceled by decree No. 422 of Sep- 
tember 17, 1947, published in the Diario de 
Centro America of September 26, 1947. 

Semimanufactured articles, not specifically 
classified in the Customs Tariff, will again 
be dutiable as manufactured articles of the 
same kind, without any reduction. 

[For announcement of decree No. 288, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 22, 
1947.] 

Sardines of Latin American Origin: New 
Tariff Classification Established; Import 
Duty Reduced.—Sardines in oil or sauces, of 
Latin American origin, which formerly were 
dutiable at $0.15 per gross kilogram under 
tariff item No. 211-4-4-1 are now dutiable 
under a new classification, No. 211-4—4~-1A, 
at the reduced rate of $0.075 per gross kilo- 
gram, according to decree No. 423 of Septem- 
ber 18, 1947, published in the Diario de Centro 
America of September 26, 1947, and effective 
10 days thereafter. 

The reduced rate of duty of $0.075 on sar- 
dines in oil or sauces formerly applied only 
to imports from the United States under the 
reciprocal trade agreement of April 24, 1936, 
and to imports from those countries which 
enjoyed most-favored-nation status with 
Guatemala. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products, and Ciga- 
rette Paper: Basic Regulations Governing 
Merchandise, Importation, Taxation, and 
Sale Consolidated.—The regulations govern- 
ing the warehousing, retailing, importation, 
and taxation of tobacco, tobacco products, 
and cigarette paper, established in Guate- 
mala by decree No. 2275 of July 25, 1939, as 
amended, has been slightly revised and con- 
solidated by decree No. 399 of July 9, 1947, 
published in the Diario de Centro America 
of September 3, 1947, and effective 15 days 
thereafter. 

The more important provisions of this de- 
cree are as follows: 

The importation of leaf tobacco and to- 
bacco products must be effected exclusively 
through maritime ports or through airports 
under customs supervision. To import to- 
bacco or tobacco products, the prior authori- 
zation of the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit is required. This authorization may 
be obtained by a written request containing 
the following information: Name, age, origin 
and nationality, address, name and type of 
the firm, and evidence of civil registration, 
as well as the address of the firm’s Offices and 
warehouses. 

Imported tobacco products must be stored 
in warehouses under the supervision of the 
Treasury and may be sold only to licensed 
manufacturers and to third parties having 
a license to resell. Tobacco remaining in 


these warehouses for more than 180 days 
without being sold or transferred must pay 
a warehousing fee, the minimum charge be. 
ing $0.05 a day. 

Travelers arriving in Guatemala may take 
with them up to 250 grams of any type of 
tobacco free of duty. 

Loose cigarettes, as well as tobacco prod- 
ucts, bearing the same marks or labels iden- 
tical or very similar to those manufactured 
in Guatemala, are prohibited from importa- 
tion. 

Manufactured tobacco dealers must reg- 
ister with the Tobacco Revenue Office. The 
following license fees must be paid: Im. 
porters, $10 a month; retailers of imported 
tobacco products, $2 a month for each es- 
tablishment. Dealers in domestically manu- 
factured tobacco products do not pay a 
license fee. 

Tobacco and tobacco products are subject 
to the following taxes: Unmanufactured 
tobacco imported from Central American 
countries, $0.50 per gross kilogram (import 
duty); from other countries, $1.30 per gross 
kilogram; domestic cut tobacco for pipe or 
chewing, in containers not exceeding 500 
grams, $1 per net kilogram; domestic and 
foreign mixed cut tobacco for pipe or chew- 
ing, in containers not exceeding 500 grams, 
$2 per net kilogram; imported cut tobacco 
for pipe and chewing, $4 per gross kilogram; 
cigarettes manufactured locally from domes- 
tic cut tobacco, not over 99 centigrams in 
weight and 70 millimeters in length, $0.001 
each; those manufactured from domestic or 
foreign cut tobacco, 110 centigrams in weight, 
the length of which ranges from 70 to 75 
millimeters, $0.0025 each; those manufac- 
tured abroad, $0.01 each; those prepared by 
hand from sifted (‘‘cernido’’) domestic to- 
bacco; over 90 centigrams in weight and 75 
millimeters in length, $0.002 each; cigars 
manufactured from domestic tobacco of 
poorest quality; not over 10 centimeters in 
length and with a circumference of 4 centi- 
meters, $0.001 each; those manufactured 
from domestic tobacco of third class, not 
over 11 centimeters in length and with a 
circumference of 5'4 centimeters, with ordi- 
nary wrappers, $0.0025 each; those manu- 
factured from fine domestic tobacco and 
wrapper, not over 13 centimeters in length 
and 8 grams in weight, $0.005 each; those 
manufactured from domestic tobacco and 
foreign wrapper, not over 13 centimeters in 
length and 8 grams in weight, $9.01 each; 
those manufactured abroad, $0.02 each; 
“cigarillo puro” not over 11 centimeters in 
length and 4 centimeters in circumference, 
with a wrapper of domestic tobacco, $0.00125 
each; those not over 11 centimeters in length 
and 4 centimeters in circumference, wrapped 
with foreign tobacco, $0.0025 each. When 
weights and dimensions of cigars exceed 
those indicated, they will be subject in ad- 
dition, to a tax in proportion to the excess. 
For purposes of the tax on unmanufactured 
tobacco, a tolerance of 5 to 10 percent on 
the weight will be allowed, depending on the 
climate of the location, when considered 
justified. 

For tax purposes, tobacco products are de- 
fined as follows: A cigarette is defined as a 
roll of string tobacco not wider than 1 milli- 
meter, wrapped in cigarette paper, or corn 
husk. If manufactured by hand, they must 
be made of sifted (cernido) tobacco. A 
cigarette may be a maximum of 75 milli- 
meters long and weigh up to 110 centigrams. 
A cigar consists of a roll of tobacco leaves of 
10 to 15 centimeters long, and is not less than 
“ centimeters in circumference nor less than 

grams in weight, with a central filler of 
whole or cut tobacco leaves, an intermediary 
wrapper of tobacco and an exterior tobacco 
leaf wrapper. Cigars are divided into two 
categories, “fine” and “others.” A “cigarillo 
puro” is made up of a central filler of cut 
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tobacco, not less than 2 millimeters wide, 
wrapped in licorice-flavored black cigarette 
paper and with an exterior wrapper of to- 
pacco leaf. Its minimum and maximum 
lengths are 10 and 15 centimeters, and the 
weight not more than 4 grams. 

A valorized stamp must be placed on im- 
ported cigars in the form of a circular band, 
as well as on containers used in the sale 
of imported tobacco products, in such a 
manner that the stamps are rendered use- 
less when these products are consumed. Im- 
porters may forward the necessary stamps 
directly to the manufacturer abroad or affix 
them themselves. If the stamps are sent to 
the foreign manufacturer, a copy of the let- 
ter of transmittal, as well as the invoice list- 
ing in detail the stamps sent with their 
respective values, must be submitted to the 
Tobacco Revenue Office the day after mailing. 

The customs clearance papers must show 
the mark of the imported product, the type, 
number of units, weight, and origin and the 
number of tobacco stamps which are used. 

The Ministry of Finance and Public Credit 
may fix retail prices of tobacco products. 

Paper, in sheets, blocks, rolls or any other 
form or type, used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes, is subject to Government monop- 
oly. Importation of this paper may be mace 
by manufacturers of cigarettes as well as 
by the Ministry, but not until the stock of 
paper in possession of the Tobacco Revenue 
Office has been completely used. Paper im- 
ported by manufacturers must be stored 
in the proper warehouses. Guatemalan con- 
sulates will not legalize, or visa, documents 
or invoices covering cigarette paper, or ma- 
chinery to manufacture it, without prior au- 
thorization of the Ministry 

Tobacco or tobacco products to be exported 
to foreign markets will not be subject to 
export, production, or manufacturing taxes. 

This law repeals all opposing legislation. 

{For feature articles on Guatemala’s Ciga- 
rette Industry, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 29, 1944. | 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline, Naphtha, and Benzine: Import 
Duty Increased.—The Haitian import duty on 
gasoline, naphtha, and benzine was increased 
from 0.65 gourde to 0.73 gourde ($0.13 to 
$0.146 U. S. currency) per gallon of 3.7853 
liters, according to a law published in the 
official journal, Le Moniteur, September 22, 
1947. The stated aim of the law is to raise 
revenue to improve and build roads for the 
promotion of tourism 

|For announcement of previous increase on 
above items see COMMERCE REpPorTs of Febru- 
ary 6, 1937.] 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Books and Periodicals: New Regu- 
lations and Procedure for Importation.—New 
regulations and procedure for the importa- 
tion of foreign books and periodicals into 
Hungary were contained in decree No. 
3980/1947, issued by the Minister of Com- 
merce and Cooperatives and printed in the 
May 30 issue of Corvina, the official publica- 
tion of the National Association of Hungarian 
Publishers and Bookshops, according to a re- 
port of August 8, 1947, from the American 
Legation in Budapest. 

For the importation of books, periodicals, 
and music, the Hungarian National Bank will 
allot foreign currency, without regard to its 
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character, corresponding to a total of 1,173,- 
000 forint (approximately $100,000). Of this 
sum, 821,000 forint in foreign exchange is to 
be reserved for the importation of books and 
periodicals for public institutions and insti- 
tutions of public utility. The remaining 
352,000 forint in foreign exchange is divided 
into two parts for the needs of private indi- 
viduals, one-half to be used for the purchase 
of scientific and technical books and periodi- 
cals and one-half for the purchase and 
importation of other types of books and 
periodicals. 

The importation of foreign books, periodi- 
cals, and music will be carried out by mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Hungarian 
Book Sellers and by other licensed persons 
willing to conform to the present decree and 
also to the control of the Federation. No 
special allotments will be reserved for any 
one authorized dealer, but distribution of 
foreign exchange will be made in the order 
of applications received. 

A committee, composed of a representative 
from each of the Ministries of Commerce, 
Culture, and Information, was formed to 
control the machinery established under the 
decree for importing the above foreign 
printed products. Applications for foreign 
currency will be certified only if, in addi- 
tion to the usual documents, the importer 
includes the following: 

(a) The original foreign invoice corre- 
sponding to the currency application; 

(b) A specification of: (1) Items for the 
public institutions concerned; (2) scientifics 
and technical literature for private persons; 
and (3) other such foreign products, not in- 
cluded in (1) and (2). 

The sum of the foreign exchange involved 
for these three classes should equal the total 
sum of the invoice. 

[Details of the provisions of the decree 
are available in the European Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service to Japan.—The 
United States Post Office Department an- 
nounced on October 6, 1947, that effective 
October 10, 1947, civilian mail service to 
Japan is extended to include the following 
articles of printed matter: Bibles, all writings 
of all religious faiths and sects, tracts, 
pamphlets, books, journals, and other publi- 
cations of which at least 50 percent of the 
content is devoted to matters generally rec- 
ognized as religious. 

[For previous release concerning mail serv- 
ice to Japan see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 20, 1947, page 16.] 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Exchange Allocation Program 
for the Second Half of 1947.—A definite pro- 
gram for the second half of 1947 for Mada- 
gascar, providing for an allocation of the 
equivalent of $8,400,000 for imports, has been 
approved by the French authorities, accord- 
ing to a notice to importers published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar of August 30. 

It is estimated that total imports from the 
United States for this period may not exceed 
$4,000,000; this amount includes $800,000 
worth of gasoline, kerosene, and oils, mainly 
imported from Bahrein and Iran. The re- 
mainder of the allocation consists of £1,000,- 
000; approximately the equivalent of $1,000,- 


000 to be spent in Belgium; various amounts 
for imports from Sweden, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, and other countries. 

For the present, import and exchange per- 
mits will total only $5,000,000, the remainder 
of $3,400,000 to be used for later adjustments. 
Out of this reduced amount, only $2,000,000 
may go to the United States. 

The allocated money of the original sum 
is earmarked for specific products. A tenta- 
tive list of imports has been drawn up. The 
following goods are scheduled to come from 
the United States, if not found in France or 
elsewhere in order to preserve precious dol- 
lars (amounts are only approximations) : 
Milk, $30,000; leaf tobacco, $20,000; chemi- 
cals, $50,000; cheap cotton cloth, $1,000,000; 
tin plate, $50,000; wire netting, fencing, nails, 
$200,000; mining machinery, calculators, and 
typewriters, $150,000; electric plants and 
home refrigerators, $150,000; vehicles and 
spare parts, $150,000; road machines, $50,000; 
reserve fund, $80,000; an undeterminate 
amount for gasoline and kerosene; and small 
amounts for lubricants and sundry farm 
machinery. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 10, 
1947, for announcements of the import and 
allocation program for the first half of 1947.] 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Exportation of Dollar Securities Temporar- 
ily Prohibited.—The exportation of United 
States or other dollar securities, made out to 
bearer, from the Netherlands to the United 
States is prohibited at present, according to 
a regulation issued by the Netherlands Bank 
on August 4, 1947. This regulation, which is 
reported to be a temporary measure, permits 
the issuance of special licenses for the expor- 
tation of dollar securities only in exceptional 
cases, 

Registration of Dollar Securities Re- 
quired —All Netherlands nationals who hold 
United States dollar securities must register 
such holdings at the Netherlands Bank (the 
central bank of the Netherlands), according 
to an announcement published in the Neder- 
landse Staatscourant No. 146, on July 31, 1947. 
Final dates of registration have been set for 
the different kinds of securities, and registia- 
tion for all types must be completed by 
November 15, 1947. 

The purpose of this registration, according 
to an explanatory note issued by the Nether- 
lands Bank, is to obtain a complete listing of 
all Netherlands holdings of dollar securities, 
should it become necessary to dispose of all 
or part of these securities. It was also indi- 
cated that this registration would lead to a 
simplication of the existing certification 
procedure. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated September 24, 1947) 


General business in Paraguay was still 
retarded by tight credit conditions and 
difficulties in restoring normal commer- 
cial distribution channels in important 
rural consuming areas. Retail and 
wholesale merchants outside of Asuncion 
continued unwilling to acquire customary 
stocks of merchandise, chiefly because of 
the widespread looting and other dis- 
orders which occurred during the final 
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phase of the civil war. Order was re- 
stored in most localities, but merchants 
remained apprehensive. Recovery of 
trade was more rapid in Asuncion, where 
the sudden end of the war released the 
accumulated demand for consumer 
goods. 

Measures to conserve foreign-exchange 
holdings were extended with the publi- 
cation, effective September 1, 1947, of a 
new classification of imported commodi- 
ties for exchange-control purposes. 
Under the new classification, no exchange 
was made available to merchants during 
the past month for the payment of im- 
ports in a long schedule of commodities 
listed as nonessential, including automo- 
biles, radios, electric refrigerators, type- 
writers, telephones, airplanes, and motor- 
cycles. Exchange at the relatively favor- 
able official market rates is available only 
in the case of a limited list which includes 
certain foodstuffs, cement, paint, speci- 
fied pharmaceutical products and bi- 
cycles. Imports not included in the lat- 
ter list must be paid for at auction- 
market rates of exchange, currently at a 
premium of 11 percent above correspond- 
ing official-market rates. 

Exchange rates in the official and free 
markets remained unchanged. In the 
official market, the Bank of Paraguay’s 
selling rate for United States dollars re- 
mained at 3.121 per United States dollar 
(buying 3.059). Free-market rates (ap- 
plicable chiefly in the case of non-trade 
transactions) were 3.42 (selling) and 
3.37 (buying). 

The critical shortage of motor fuel 
ended in mid-September. Stocks of 
aviation gasoline, meanwhile, were ex- 
hausted, and aircraft dependent upon 
local supplies from commercial sources 
remained grounded. Air communica- 
tions were further curtailed by the tem- 
porary suspension, since the September 
17 flight, of the weekly shuttle service 
between Asuncion and Buenos Aires by 
Pan American Airways. 

The Paraguay Central Railway and 
other surface transportation, except mo- 
tor vehicles, operated with fair regular- 
ity during the month following the end 
of the civil war, but normal river traffic 
in the Upper Paraguay River has not yet 
been restored. With the restoration of 
transportation facilties, most branches 
of activity recovered rapidly during the 
past month. River vessels with large 
cargoes arrived at Asuncion in recent 
weeks from River Plate ports. 

A new Government agency was esta»- 
lished to operate a number of publicly 
owned properties, including the Concep- 
cion-Horqueta Railway. The agency also 
was permitted to include within its activ- 
ities “a monopoly of internal trade in 
hydrocarbons and their derivatives,” as 
well as to operate certain proposed new 
industrial plants including cement- and 
paper - manufacturing establishments. 
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The new agency, to be known as the 
Administracién de Empresas Fiscales 
(Administration of Public Enterprises), 
was created by a decree of August 30, 
1947. The Government has not yet re- 
leased details of its plans. 

Revenues from the business income 
tax remained high, with receipts to 
August 31 about 700,000 guaranies in ex- 
cess of collections totaling about 1,680,- 
000 guaranies in the like period a year 
ago. Foreign-exchange holdings and 
gold in July declined sharply to 29,910,- 
000 guaranies compared with 33,353,000 
guaranies in July a year ago. Note cir- 
culation in July 1947 increased to about 
41,000,000 guaranies from 29,000,000 
guaranies in July 1946, chiefly reflecting 
Government credit operations during the 
civil war. 

Minimum wage schedules applying to 
workers in the Asuncion area were in- 
creased by more than 20 percent by a 
resolution of the National Department 
of Labor dated September 1, 1947. The 
increase followed a general rise of some 
20 percent in living costs since the last 
previous minimum wage schedule was 
established in July 1946. 

There was a brief strike on September 
22 of workers in the electric light and 
power plant which serves Asuncion. 

Climatic conditions were favorable to 
agriculture, with ample rainfall through- 
out most of the farming areas. A short- 
age of manpower may reduce agricul- 
tural production during the coming crop 
season. Farm workers who left their 
farms to join the military forces during 
the civil war were being quickly demo- 
bilized, but reports indicate that the 
men were slow in returning to their 
farms. 

Production of seed cotton in the 12 
months ended July 31 totaled about 
33,600 metric tons. Production fell short 
of the 40,000 metric tons expected early 
in the season, but results for the crop 
year are generally regarded as satisfac- 
tory—considering disturbed conditions 
in many of the cotton-producing areas 
during the 6 months of civil war which 
ended August 21. 

Manufacturing industries in general 
continued active. Despite the civil war, 
the cotton spinning and weaving indus- 
try increased its production during the 
year ended July 31 by about 40 percent. 
A considerably larger increase in produc- 
tion of textiles is expected during the 
coming year when the two largest mills 
expect to complete their expansion pro- 
gram. 

More than 2,000 immigrants joined the 
Mennonite settlements in the Chaco and 
near Rosario in recent months. Most of 
the settlers reached their destinations 
during the civil war, traveling under the 
protection of a flag of truce. About 400 
immigrants who were at San Lorenzo, 
near Asuncion, during the siege of the 


city in August, are being transported to 
the Rosario area in river vessels. The 
first contingent left Asuncion Septem. 
ber 21. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Vehicles: Importation Temporarily 
Suspended.—Effective October 1, 1947, the 
importation of motor vehicles into Portugal 
was suspended temporarily until a definite 
basis can be established for restricting im- 
ports in such manner as to prohibit the 
importation of motor vehicles which are ruled 
to be excessive in cost price, by a ministeria] 
order of October 1, according to a telegram 
of October 2 from the United States Embassy 
in Lisbon. This suspension also applies to 
the adjacent islands (presumably the Azores 
and Maderia). 

Excepted from the suspension order for 
trucks and busses, and also any and all motor 
vehicles which were afloat en route to Portu- 
gal on October 1 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchequer Returns for Half-Year.—The 
half-yearly Exchequer return released by 
the British Government reports a surplus of 
£219,500,000 for the first half of the 1947-48 
fiscal year. Revenue totaled £1,647,600,000 
for the April 1 to September 30 period, com- 
pared with the budget estimate of £3,451,- 
000,000 for the full fiscal year and £1,341,100,- 
000 for the half year 

Revenue from import duties amounted to 
£388,600,000, an increase of £95,300,000 over 
the 1946 half-year total. Other revenue in- 
cluded £286,100,000 from excise duties and 
income from the following nonrecurring 
items: Sale of surplus war stores, £103,400,- 
000; surplus from trading, £30,000,000; and 
miscellaneous receipts including sums in re- 


spect of previous unspent votes of credit 
amounting to £163,000,000. The Government 
borrowed £614,000,000 (net) from oversea 
sources during this period, and approxi- 
mately £15,000,000 was made _ available 
through the net sale of National Savings 


Certificates. These sums, in addition to the 
revenue surplus, were used by the Govern- 
ment to meet expenditures on “capital” 
account and to reduce the floating debt by 
£593 ,000,000. 

Ordinary expenditure for the 6-month 
period amounted to £1,428,100,000, as com- 
pared with the budget estimate of £3,191,- 
400,000 for the full fiscal year and 
£1,820,300,000 for the first half of the fiscal 
year. This 6-month expenditure figure does 
not include certain capital items, such as 
war damage repayments, excess-profits tax 
refunds, money issued under the Local 
Authority Loans Act, 1946, and other items 
which amount to approximately £253,000,000 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated September 29, 1947) 
Reports of improved commercial col- 
lections at the end of September and 
limited resumption of new import buying 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
Jnternational Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


TRAINING SPECIALISTS For AIRCRAFT 
InDustTRY, U.S.S.R. 


The recently created Academy of the 
Aircraft Industry in Moscow, Russia, is 
to train top-level specialists for the in- 
dustry in the divisions of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and aircraft instruments, 
according to a Soviet press report. En- 
trance requirements for the course of 
study reportedly include a college degree 
and 7 years’ experience in the industry, 
2 years of which must be in a supervisory 
position. Airplane designers and pro- 
fessors from the Moscow Aviation Insti- 
tute and the Zhukovsky Academy of Mil- 
itary Aviation are reported to be on the 
faculty. 


Automotive 
Products 


NEW-TYPE DIESEL TrucKS, U. S. S. R. 


The Yaroslav! Automobile Plant, U. S. 
S. R., recently turned out the first five 
7-ton Diesel trucks of a new model, 
YaAZ-—200, states the Soviet press. This 
model was accepted for serial production 
after a test run. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of fertilizers in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, were 
about £200,000 greater in value than those 
in the preceding year, according to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. They amounted to £2,427,000 
and £2,221,000, respectively. 


LECITHIN PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production has begun at Canada’s 
first lecithin plant at Belleville, Ontario, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Potential capacity is said to be 
large enough to supply all of the needs 
of the British Commonwealth. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN IMPORTS 


The delivery of raw materials from 
the U. S. S. R. under a Czechoslovak- 
Soviet agreement is of great importance 
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to Czechoslovakia’s chemical industry, 
according to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. One of the principal materials 
to be supplied is potash salts, mostly po- 
tassium chloride; about 40 percent of 
the latter will come from the Russian 
Zone of Germany and 60 percent from 
the U. S. S. R. Other materials in- 
cluded are salt, sulfur, turpentine, and 
sulfuric acid. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CYPRUS 


In 1946 Cyprus imported fertilizers 
valued at £167,328, as compared with 
£102,061 in 1945. 


ALCOHOLIC PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s alcohol in- 
dustry continued to produce at an ex- 
panded rate in the first half of 1947. In 
1945 output was 567,000 gallons, and in 
1946, 586,000 gallons. 


DDT MANUFACTURE, EGYPT 


A DDT (dichlorodiphenyl trichloro- 
ethane) plant will be established in 
Egypt, according to the foreign press. 
It is expected to have an annual capac- 
ity of 2,000 metric tons. 


SYNTHETIC-CAMPHOR PRODUCTION, 
FRANCE 


Three concerns in France produce 
synthetic camphor, and the annual out- 
put is approximately 360 metric tons. 
However, efforts are being made to in- 
crease production, which is insufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. A fac- 
tory in Calais produces two types— 
pharmaceutical and technical—and its 
entire output is allocated to the home 
market. 

Because of the great demand in 
France for synthetic camphor, none is 
expected to be available for export in 
the immediate future, according to the 
Ministry of Industrial Production. 


Soptum NITRATE USED ON BANANA 
PLANTATIONS, HONDURAS 


Sodium nitrate is employed as fer- 
tilizer on banana plantations in Hon- 
duras. It is applied every 3 months, 
and the quantity used amounts to 100 
pounds per acre annually. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS INTO MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of chemicals in 
the first half of 1947 were worth ap- 
proximately $600,000, according to the 


Director of Customs of the Madagascar 
Government-General. 


FERTILIZER RESEARCH PROGRAM PLANNED, 
NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Fertilizer Manufac- 
turers Association plans to begin a fer- 
tilizer research program, with emphasis 
on experiments using radioactive phos- 
phorus. Half the cost will be defrayed 
by the Government and the other half 
by superphosphate producers. 


CUBE EXPorRTS, PERU 


In the first 6 months of 1947, Peruvian 
exports of cube (barbasco) totaled 3,603 
metric tons, worth approximately $1,- 
271,000. Almost the entire amount went 
to the United States. 

The Peruvian market is now in a con- 
fused state. United States importers are 
reported not to be buying, and growers 
are canceling plans for larger produc- 
tion. However, some reports indicate 
that United States buying is seasonally 
slow, pending a downward price read- 
justment which producers are reluctant 
to make. 


IMPORTS OF SODIUM NITRATES INCREASED, 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of sodium nitrates 
in 1946 amounted to 45,720 metric tons, 
compared with 34,721 tons in 1945, ac- 
cording to Portuguese customs statistics. 
Postwar imports of this material have 
been at a considerably higher rate than 
in the prewar period—in 1938 they 
totaled only 7,763 tons. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spanish sulfur production decreased 
to 934 metric tons in the first quarter of 
1947, as compared with 1,104 in the first 
3 months of 1946. 

Fuel shortages have halted sulfur op- 
erations at the Rio Tinto mines for some 
months, according to the company’s an- 
nual report. It is hoped that normal 
production can be resumed soon. 


Output OF SOUTH AFRICAN BYPRODUCTS 
PLANT 


The byproducts plant of Iscor (South 
African Iron & Steel Industrial Corp., 
Ltd.) is producing annually 350,000 tons 
of coke; 1,630,000 imperial gallons of 
ammonia; 875,000 gallons of gasoline, 
benzol, and related products; 3,500,000 
gallons of road tar; and 675,000 gallons 
of creosote oils. It also makes a number 
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of other byproducts and chemicals for 
South African industry. 


SHORTAGE OF FERTILIZERS, SOUTH AFRICA 


The lack of fertilizers, had a direct 
bearing on the size of the 1946 vintage in 
South Africa. Potassic and nitrogenous 
materials were in especially short sup- 
ply. 


Construction 


SHORTAGE OF BUILDING MATERIALS DELAYS 
CONSTRUCTION IN CHILE 


Building construction in Chile was de- 
layed during the first half of 1947 be- 
cause of the scarcity of several commodi- 
ties, and also because of the high prices 
for those available. Among the scarce 
commodities were flat glass, sanitary 
equipment, and builders’ hardware. 

Although the Fabrica Nacional de 
Vidrios Planos S. A., Lirquen, resumed 
operations in June, after a prolonged 
shut-down, technical deficiencies in the 
machinery of the plant still prevent the 
production of thin window glass. Cur- 
rent production is in window glass of 
double and triple thicknesses. The seri- 
ous shortage of thin window glass was 
slightly alleviated as a result of the tem- 
porary lifting of import restrictions, al- 
lowing the entry of approximately 161,- 
000 square meters of this commodity 
from Belgium, the United States, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Domestic production of hardware and 
plumbers’ supplies has increased slowly 
and in some cases has reached a satis- 
factory volume. For example, bathroom 
fixtures, padlocks, and mortise locks are 
being manufactured in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the demand, although prices 
are still higher than for imported prod- 
ucts. In fact, one manufacturer was re- 
ported to be contemplating exporting 
to other South American countries (also 
suffering exchange shortages), on a bar- 
ter basis. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


CHILEAN IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION OF 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Imports of electrical appliances into 
Chile showed some improvement during 
the second quarter of 1947, but supplies 
are still insufficient to meet the demand. 
The scarcity of foreign exchange and the 
slow deliveries from the United States 
are held by importers to be largely re- 
sponsible for this situation. 

Domestic production of water heaters, 
cooking and heating stoves, flatirons, and 
incandescent lamps has improved in 
quality and quantity. Importations of 
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incandescent lamps are expected to be 
restricted in the near future, since do- 
mestic production is sufficient to meet 
demand. With this exception, however, 
domestically produced electrical prod- 
ucts are still inferior in quality and 
higher in price than the imported items. 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
JAPAN 


Capacity for producing electric ma- 
chinery and appliances in Japan is now 
at two-thirds of the prewar level, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The 1947 
export program calls for the exportation 
of machinery and appliances valued at 
86,000,000 yen, including fans valued at 
36,000,000 yen, and stoves and heaters 
valued at 29,000,000 yen. 

Arrangements are said to have been 
made to ship about 8,000 12-inch fans to 
Hong Kong, the manufacture of which 
will be divided among seven concerns. 
Fans of 10-inch, 16-inch, 32-inch, and 
36-inch sizes also are produced. 

Because of the very high prices, do- 
mestic demand for electric fans is ex- 
tremely small, and their manufacture is 
dependent upon foreign orders. 

Among electrical appliances expected 
to find an increasing outlet in East Asia 
are heaters, clocks, and minor house- 
hold equipment. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PRODUCTION AND PRICE ADJUSTMENTS, 
DENMARK 


Production of milk and butter in Den- 
mark in September 1947 was about 25 
percent, and cheese about 15 percent, 
below production in September 1946. 
Cattle sales were large, owing to the 
drought, and were reported to be twice 
as heavy as in 1946. 

The usual seasonal decline in egg pro- 
duction became more pronounced in Sep- 
tember and was expected to continue 
through October, but present production 
is still slightly higher than 1946. 

Danish-British negotiations regarding 
prices for butter, bacon, and eggs took 
place in Copenhagen on September 9-12, 
inclusive. No agreement was reached, 
and negotiations were postponed indefi- 
nitely. Danish price demands and Brit- 
ish offers, respectively, in crowns per 
kilograms, are reported as follows: 


Butter, 6.50—4.80; price last week in 
September, 4.61. 

Bacon, 4.47—3.29; price last week in 
September, 3.06. 

Eggs, 3.64—3.14; price last week in 
September, 2.45. 


A British proposal was made to resume 
negotiations in London on or about Sep- 
tember 30, and was accepted by the Dan- 


ish Government. The existing agree. 
ment expired September 30. 


Dairy Products 
RATIONING OF CHEESE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovakian Government be- 
gan the rationing of cheese in October, 

Cheese has been sold freely in Czecho- 
Slovakia since it was released from the 
ration list in September 1946, and sup- 
plies have been plentiful until the com- 
parative failure of the fodder harvest 
caused a severe shortage in animal feed- 
stuffs, which was first felt in the markets 
about the middle of August. 

Hospitals will receive all kinds of 
cheese on ration; the special kind of 
cream cheese called “Gervais” will be 
produced for hospitals only. Hospitals 
and healing institutions will receive 200 
grams of cheese and 200 grams of soft 
cottage cheese, or 150 grams of hard 
cheese, for each in-patient in the hos- 
pital or institution. Patients attending 
hospitals or healing institutions as out- 
patients are entitled to 250 to 300 grams 
of soft cottage cheese or 170 to 350 grams 
of hard cottage cheese. 

The amount of cheese issued to all 
classes of consumers will be 100 grams 
per rationing period (one calendar 
month), and consumers must accept the 
particular kind of cheese offered to them, 
no choice being permissible. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DENMARK 


Milk production in Denmark in the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 2,142,009,- 
000 kilograms, as compared with 2,211,- 
000,000 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1946 and 2,711,000,000 kilo- 
grams in the first 6 months of 1939. 

During June, July, and August, milk 
production continued substantially be- 
low that of the comparable 1946 period. 
Unofficial reports placed mid-August 
production 20 percent below that of last 
year. Grazing conditions were unsatis- 
factory throughout the summer. Pas- 
tures deteriorated badly under renewed 
drought during August. 

Butter production in the first half of 
1947 totaled 65,900,000 kilograms, as 
compared with 67,200,000 kilograms in 
the first half of 1946 and 92,600,000 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1939. 

Cheese production amounted to 29,- 
600,000 kilograms in the first half of 
1947, as compared with 26,500,000 in the 
first 6 months of 1946. 

In the first half of 1947 exports of 
dairy products were as follows, with 1946 
figures in parentheses (all figures in kilo- 
grams): fluid milk and cream, 5,710,- 
700 (2,700); condensed milk and cream, 
7,451,300 (3,793,900); powdered milk, 
623,000 (268,400) ; butter, 41,156,700 (31,- 
740,300); cheese, 8,510,200 (1,805,900); 
casein, 1,068,400 (359,700). 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RAISINS AND 
DRIED PEACHES, CHILE 


Production of raisins in Chile in the 
1946-47 season is estimated at about 900 
metric tons, as compared with 1,150 tons 
in the preceding season. 

Exports of raisins in 1946 totaled 475 
metric tons, as compared with 208 tons in 
the preceding calendar year. During the 
first 6 months of 1947 exports of raisins 
totaled 69 metric tons, as compared with 
153 tons in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Trade sources place the 1946-47 out- 
put of dried peaches at 800 metric tons, 
as compared with 700 tons in 1945-46. 

Exports of dried peaches in 1946 
amounted to 187 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 464 tons in 1945. Little 
movement of dried peaches abroad took 
place during the first 6 months of either 
1946 or 1947. Shipments amounted to 
only 31 and 15 metric tons, respectively. 


FRESH VEGETABLE AND FRUIT PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS, CUBA 


Shipments of fresh vegetables through 
the port of Habana, Cuba, during Au- 
gust 1947, reached a total of only 36,000 
pounds, and comprised squash, ginger, 
and cassava in order of importance. The 
cassava (called “yucca” in Cuba) was 
exported by permission from the Cuban 
Ministry of Commerce whereby 200,000 
pounds could be exported on or before 
August 31. Starch crops, including 
cassava, have been under general ex- 
port embargo during and since the war 
years, in order to conserve foodstuffs 
for local consumption. Some consum- 
ers’ groups have protested the Govern- 
ment’s decision to allow export of cas- 
sava. 

Growers of winter vegetables believe 
that success or failure of the coming 
season, beginning in November, will be 
determined largely by the control of late 
blight of tomatoes, the principal crop, 
which did so much damage during the 
1946-47 season. Acreage of tomatoes, 
according to indications, will be some- 
what less than in 1946-47, but total pro- 
duction may be much larger if the blight 
can be checked. Many growers express 
a greater interest in selling tomatoes 
to Cuban canneries than in exporting 
them fresh to the United States. Early 
predictions place the crop at 2,500,000 
lugs, of which about 1,000,000 will be ex- 
ported. Comparative profits of the var- 
ious markets will, however, be the prin- 
cipal factor in determining the destina- 
tion of the tomatoes. It is still too early 
to forecast acreage or production of 
other vegetables, including eggplants, 
peppers, okra, cucumbers, and lima 
beans. 

Fresh-vegetable shipments from Ha- 
bana to the United States in the 10- 
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month period, November—August of the 
1946—47 season, totaled 36,221,768 pounds, 
as compared with 39,974,464 pounds in 
the corresponding period of the 1945-46 
season. 

The volume of fresh fruit shipped from 
Habana in August 1947 amounted to 
3,572,000 pounds, only 83 percent of the 
4,293,000 pounds shipped in August 1946. 
The principal item was 1,700,000 pounds 
of late-season pineapples which moved 
to the New York market and to Canadian 
canneries, taking advantage of relatively 
favorable prices. 

Shipments of avocados from Habana 
to the United States in August 1947 
amounted to only 1,200,000 pounds com- 
pared with 2,100,000 pounds in August 
19846. The principal reason for the small- 
er shipments has been the weak demand 
in the United States markets and the 
low prices paid for the fruit. Prices of 
good-quality fruit in New York in August 
1946 were close to $6 per 55-pound crate, 
but this year’s price was not more than 
$4. 

Only about 5,090 crates of grapefruit 
were shipped in August. Movement was 
expected to continue until September 30 
when the 2-month seasonal reduction of 
the United States import duty expires. 

Exports of bananas from Cuba in the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 1,952,000 
bunches, as compared with 1,720,000 
bunches in the corresponding period of 
1946. Practically all Cuban bananas are 
shipped to the United States. 

The Government continues to author- 
ize only limited shipments of plantains 
from Habana, and may move by air to 
Florida, for the Tampa (Florida) and 
New York markets. 


FIG AND RAISIN PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


The first estimate of Turkey’s 1947 
fig crop is 36,000 metric tons. It is re- 
ported that the quality of the figs is good, 
and no pest problem is involved. Grow- 
ers sold their figs in 1946 at profitable 
prices and have been able to improve the 
fig groves. 

The entire 1946 Turkish fig crop, esti- 
mated at 35,000 metric tons, was dis- 
posed of easily following the devaluation 
of the Turkish lira by 55 percent as of 
September 9, 1946, whereas in July 1946 
unsold stocks of figs in the hands of 
exporters amounted to 4,000 metric tons. 

Turkey’s 1946 raisin crop was esti- 
mated at 55,000 metric tons, and by July 
1, 1947, it had practically all been dis- 
posed of, leaving a stock of only 5,000 
metric tons. Estimates were that by the 
time the 1947 crop harvest commenced 
in August, only 2,500 to 3,000 metric tons 
would be in the hands of the exporters. 

According to reliable semiofficial and 
trade-circle estimates made at the be- 
ginning of July, the 1947 raisin crop will 
amount to between 35,000 and 40,000 
metric tons, provided favorable weather 


conditions continue until the grapes 
are picked and dried. 


Fic PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, LEBANON 


The 1947 fig crop in the Lebanon is 
officially estimated at 10,800 metric tons 
of fresh figs, an increase of 800 tons over 
1946. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimates 
that consumption in 1947 will amount to 
4,000 metric tons of fresh figs and 1,000 
tons of dried figs. These estimates are 
similar to those reported for 1946. 

Exports of dried figs from the Lebanon 
in 1946 amounted to 1,463,326 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), as com- 
pared with 1,505,486 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1946. France 
and its colonies have been Lebanon’s best 
customers. Exports of dried figs in 1945 
and 1946 were much greater than during 
the war. 

It is understood that the Minister of 
National Economy is interested in Ameri- 
can processes for canning fresh figs. 
Lebanese firms may make experiments in 
this direction, with an aim to exporting 
the canned as well as the dried product. 


Grain and Products 
CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


Despite the high prices for rice in re- 
cent years, Cuba’s domestic production 
still accounts for only about 14 percent 
of the country’s requirements. The 
1947 crop is forecast at about 62,000,000 
pounds of milled rice, whereas total con- 
sumption in 1946 was about 458,000,000 
pounds. 

Official data on Cuban imports of rice 
during the calendar year 1946 indicate 
that imports were the smallest in many 
years, amounting to only 321,500,000 
pounds, valued at $25,980,000, of which 
the United States supplied 71.4 percent, 
or 229,600,000 pounds, and other Ameri- 
can Republics nearly ail of the remain- 
der. Thus, in 1946, Cuba continued to 
import roughly 86 percent of the year’s 
requirements. 

Stocks as of September 1, 1947, were 
estimated at 80,000,000 pounds, or close 
to a 2-month supply, regarded as the 
minimum necessary to keep supplies 
moving normally through trade chan- 
nels. Since that is the season when 
Cuban stocks usually decline (owing to 
exhaustion of available supplies from the 
preceding United States crop before the 
new crop is imported in volume), it is 
possible they may drop below the 80,000,- 
000-pound mark before the end of the 
year. They are not, however, expected 
to reach the low point of last year. 


Spices and Related Products 
Imports INTo U. S. 


During August 1947, the United States 
imported 4,595,931 pounds of spices and 
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spice seeds, valued at $1,138,728, as com- 
pared with 7,170,385 pounds imported in 
August 1946, with a value of $1,424,011. 

The average price per pound in Au- 
gust 1947, was 24.8 cents, as against 19.8 
cents in August 1946. 

Of the 33 varieties imported, the quan- 
tity of only 11 varieties was greater in 
August 1947 than in the corresponding 
month of 1946. 

The largest share of the spices im- 
ported in August 1947 consisted of black 
pepper, unground, 1,679,735 pounds val- 
ued at $501,117. In August 1946, the 
largest share consisted of cloves, un- 
ground, amounting to 2,148,033 pounds 
valued at $238,275. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGaR PRODUCTION AND CROP PROSPECTS, 
ITALY 


Italy produced 246,000 metric tons of 
refined beet sugar during the 1946-47 
crop year which ended in August 1947, 
according to statistics released by the 
management of the national association 
of producers (Societa Approvvigioniona- 
mento Bietole e Vendita Zucchero, 
Genoa). 

Production for the new crop year 
1947-48 is estimated at 270,000 metric 
tons. Before the war, production was 
about 400,000 metric tons. 

Reports indicate that the importation 
of sugar under clearing systems and 
against “franco valuta” recently has 
been approved in sufficient quantities to 
carry the country. through the period 
between the two crop years, and to make 
available sufficient sugar for household 
and industrial uses to meet the full needs 
of the country, estimated at 400,000 met- 
ric tons per annum. 

During the past year there has been 
a deficit of about 150,000 metric tons, 
in supplying the requirements of the 
country, with the result that unofficial 
prices have hovered around 453 lire per 
pound. Rations were inadequate, with 
the result that only the well-to-do classes 
could afford to consume much sugar. 
There were no imports worthy of note, 
and the food commissioner had only the 
domestic crop to allot. 


Furs 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Norway’s fur industry consists of a 
great Many small producers engaged in 
diversified farming. Fur production has 
been adopted as part of their livestock 
enterprise. Many breeders discontinued 
fur production after 1939, because of the 
problems created by German occupation 
and the low prices received for skins. 

The number of furred animals, by 
kind, on farms in Norway, as of Septem- 
ber 1946, compared with September 1939 
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(in parentheses) was as follows: Silver 
fox 217,034 (493,190); blue fox, 107,349 
(29,345); platinum fox, 9,664 (4,837); 
white-faced platinum fox, 3,202 (none); 
other fox, 714 (1,230) ; mink, 39,302 (26,- 
209); other, 23 (671). The number of 
fur farms on September 1, 1946, totaled 
13,009, as compared with 20,738 in Sep- 
tember 1939, 

Production of furskins, by kind, as of 
September 1, 1946, was as follows: Sil- 
ver fox, 141,558; blue fox, 68,708; plati- 
num fox, 5,507; white-faced platinum 
fox, 1,743; other fox, 548; mink, 19,068. 
Furskin production in 1947 is estimated 
at 140,000 silver fox, 70,000 blue fox, 
7,000 platinum fox, and 19,000 mink. 

A decrease is anticipated in the pro- 
duction of silver-fox and blue-fox skins 
because of the present market values. 
Mink producers, however, expect to con- 
tinue to expand production. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


The number of pelts of silver fox and 
its varieties (platina and white-face), 
and blue fox and white fox produced in 
Sweden in 1946, figures for 1945 in pa- 
rentheses, was as follows: Silver, 37,949 
(34,211); platina, 3,438 (2;270); white- 
face, 2,438 (1,806); blue fox, 26,264 (17,- 
767) ; white fox, 922 (549). 

Exports of furs in 1946, according to 
trade sources, were estimated at a value 
of 15,000,000 crowns, and comprised 
roughly 90 percent of production. 


General Products 


BRISTLE MARKET REPORT, CHINA 


The price for the 55-case assortment 
of bristle in Tsingtao, China, at the end 
of August was about CN$170,000 per 
catty (1% pounds), or 70 percent above 
the preceding month’s quotation. The 
end-of-the-month quotation was about 
$5.10 (U.S. currency) per pound c. and f., 
New York. No exports were declared 
during the month of August. Stocks on 
hand at Tsingtao at the end August were 
about 500 cases: a similar quantity was 
on hand at Weihsien. 

Apparently no new business was con- 
tracted for during the month, although 
frequent inquiries were received from 
United States importers. Although price 
increases did not occur to the full ex- 
tent of the exchange rate adjustment 
(the official exchange rate for Chinese 
national currency increased from 12,000 
to 38,000 to the United States dollar on 
August 18), domestic quotations re- 
mained high enough to preclude the pos- 
sibility of profitable export business on 
the basis of current United States offers. 


MANUFACTURE OF REFRACTORY PRODUCTS, 
CHILE 


A plant to produce refractory brick 
and other refractory products is to be 


built at Concepcion, Chile, during the 
next year, at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000, of which 35 percent will be 
supplied by the United States. The 


products of this plant will supply the 
steel, cement, and other industries jp | 


Chile. 


MARKET FOR ALUMINUM BarRRELS, CHILE 


A substantial market for aluminum 


barrels exists in Chile, if price and qual- 
ity considerations compare favorably 
with those of steel and wooden barrels, 
However, authorities will be inclined to 
enforce the use of barrels manufactured 
from native lumber wherever possible, 
because of the acute shortage of dollar 
exchange. Aluminum barrels are not 
manufactured in Chile. 

The market for barrels is provided by 
Chile’s brewery, edible oil, paint, chemi- 
cal, and petroleum industries. 


BRICK PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Finnish brick production in 1947 is ex. 
pected to total between 120,000,000 and 
125,000,000 brick, according to the Fin- 
nish press. Output as of August 1 
amounted to 68,000,000 brick, or 5,000.- 
000 more than during the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


CoIN SPECIFICATIONS, MEXICO 


In connection with the remonetization 
of silver in Mexico, specifications have 
been established for the following coins: 
l-peso, total weight 14 grams and of 
0.500 fineness or 7 grams pure silver. 
5-peso, total weight 30 grams, and of 
0.900 fineness or 27 grams pure silver. 
50-centavo, total weight 7 grams and of 
0.500 fineness or 3.5 grams of pure silver. 

The law establishing these specifica- 
tions was passed on September 9, 1947, 
and will become effective upon publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW TYPE OF BUILDING 
MATERIAL, ESTONIA 


A new cement type of building mate- 
rial, ““Kukermit,”’ which is to be made 
from the waste shale ash of the electric- 
power station, in Tallinn, Estonia, will 
soon be manufactured by a plant in the 
outskirts of Tallinn now in the final 
stages of construction, reports the for- 
eign press. When completed, the plant 
will process some 100,000 tons of shale 
ash discharged by the power station ev- 
ery year. Kukermit was found suitable 
for the manufacture of cinder blocks. 


MARKET For CLOCKS IN TANGANYIKA 


The market for clocks in Tanganyika 
is very limited, but when exchange re- 
strictions are relaxed or removed United 
States manufacturers probably will find 
it receptive to their products. The 
cheap ‘Mickey Mouse” or ornamental 
alarm clock appeals to the low-income 
group. Popular with the _ higher-in- 
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come group is the small, moderately 
priced, reliable alarm clocks and the 
modernistically encased wall clocks. As 
electric power is available only in the 
principal towns and the flow of the cur- 
rent is irregular, electric clocks are not 
at all popular. 

In 1940 imports of clocks into Tangan- 
yika totaled 623 units valued at £362 and 
reexports totaled 157 clocks valued at 
¢99. Of the imports, 388 clocks came 
from the United States, 133 from Japan, 
73 from the United Kingdom, and 29 
from Germany. All the reexports went 
to Kenya and Uganda. Imports in 1945 
totaled 412 clocks valued at £174 and 
reexports totaled 6 clocks valued at £43. 
The United States supplied 392 clocks 
valued at £129: the remainder came 
from the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
and Japan, respectively. 


U. S. IMporRTS OF WATCHES AND PARTS 


United States imports for consump- 
tion of watches and watch movements 
showed a decline of 28.5 percent in num- 
ber and 26 percent in dollar value in 
the first 8 months of 1947, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1946. 

Imports consisted of watches or watch 
movements, than 177/100 inches 
wide, with or without dials, in cases or 
not; as follows: 


less 


First 8 months, 1946 


Classification 


Number Value 
of units in U.S 
. dollars 
Without jewel M1, S24 604, 389 
With | jewel but not more than 
7 jewels " 1, 14, 861 3, 767, 459 
With 7 jewels but not more than 
15 jewels THO, 556 4, 387, 0662 
With 15 jewels, but not more 
than 17 jewel 4, 180,565 | 26, 260, 248 
Having more than 17 jewels 2, BOS 156, 803 
lotal 6, 560, 201 | 35, 185, 651 
First 8 months, 1947 
Classification Value 
Number (in 1 e 
of units dollars 
Without jewels 189, 779 228, 327 
With 1 jewel but not more than | 
7 jewels 924,547 | 3, 400, 535 
With 7 jewels but not more than 
15 jewels 362,172 | 1, 887,852 
With 15 jewels, but not more 
than 17 jewels 8, 210, 028 | 20, 396, 801 
Having more than 17 jewels 1, 322 8S, 408 
Total 1,687,848 26, 002,013 


Average cost per unit increased from 
$5.26 during the first 8 months of 1946 to 
$5.55 in the corresponding period of 1947. 

During the first 8 months of 1946, 
watches or watch movements containing 
15 jewels but not more than 17 jewels 
represented 63.7 percent of total watch 
or watch-movement imports, with an 
average price of $6.28 per unit. In the 
corresponding period of 1947, this type 
of watch or watch movement represented 
68.5 percent of total watches and watch 
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movements imported, with an average 
value of $6.35 per unit. 

Indirect imports of watches and watch 
movements during the first 8 months of 
1947 totaled 110,026 units and came from 
the following countries: 


Units 
po ee ewe er ee 33, 389 
RPI ach nv essciustina ceiinane eh wr ecitaaeem Same 19, 651 
CEO BQO a nin ice ntetnnone dee 15, 125 
hes d acs So wanted acces entao ies n 15, 096 
A ici a de cs as nse de stan 1 Staircase 13, 439 
a vischsisiish as ciate hain chal er es eee 7,031 
Belgium-Luxembourg --_--.--------- 1,944 
RSC ee eA 
ean os ein a oo aso ete 913 
Newfoundland and Labrador__-_--_- 600 
ee do’ dh inealtapiatatellGlidr intl apni ai se detest 528 
i ekki id tase chon nme 385 
| ___ ihe  N ae eID c etee MER Sc a S 93 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF 
QUEBRACHO 


During the first 8 months of 1947 Ar- 
gentina exported 147,836 metric tons of 
quebracho extract, as compared with 
194,079 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946. Consumption of quebracho ex- 
tract in the two periods amounted to 
17,046 and 20,004 metric tons, respec- 
tively. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATION OF TANNING 
MATERIAL, AUSTRALIA 


Production of vegetable tanning mate- 
rials in Australia has steadily declined in 
recent years, labor shortages and the 
relatively low cost of imported tanning 
substances having acted as a damper on 
the industry. Producers, however, are 
assured a market for their entire output 
as the importation of wattle or mimosa 
bark and extract is permitted free of 
duty only so long as tanners continue 
to purchase as much as Australia’s bark 
mills and extract plants can produce. 


TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS, AND SHOE 
PRODUCTION, CANADA 


During July 1947 (July 1946 figures in 
parentheses), Canada imported 490,200 
pounds of raw calf and kip skins (none), 
1,330,100 pounds of cattle hides (1,200), 
50,000 pounds of goat and kid skins 
(1,300), 356,300 pounds of sheepskins 
(785,500), and 118,700 pounds of miscel- 
laneous hides and skins (12,500). 

Exports included 358,000 pounds of 
horsehides (158,400), 50,000 pounds of 
calfskins (1,100), 205,900 pounds of cat- 
tle hides (539,900), and 150,600 pounds 
of other hides and skins (44,200). 

Leather factories in operation in July 
numbered 289, as compared with 284 in 
July 1946. 

Production of leather footwear totaled 
2,398,248 pairs in July 1946. In June 
1947, 2,876,156 pairs were produced, and 


in July 1946, 3,000,654 pairs. The total 
of 21,843,708 pairs for the first 7 months 
of 1947 was considerably lower than the 
25,554,162 pairs manufactured in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. Of the total 
for the 1947 period, 7,208,687 pairs com- 
prised men’s and boys’ footwear; 11,- 
265,618, women’s and misses’; 1,491,883, 
children’s; and 1,877,520, infants’. 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF FINISHED 
LEATHERS 


Production of finished leathers in 
Canada during July 1947, as compared 
with June (figures in parentheses) was 
as follows: Cattle leather: sole, 2,590,618 
pounds (2,512,395); upper, 3,655,201 
square feet (3,722,581); glove and gar- 
ment, 468,534 square feet (468,636); bag, 
case, and strap, 12,185 sides (13,270); 
harness, 15,346 sides (15,683); belting, 
butts and butt bends, 4,488 (5,362); calf 
and kid skin upper, 1,324,156 square feet 
(1,638,351); goat and kid, 56,945 skins 
(52,940) ; sheep and lamb leathers: glove 
and garment, 3,296 dozen skins (5,912); 
shoe, 5,458 (5,282): horse leather, glove 
and garment, 461,199 square feet (517,- 
718). 

GLOVE ImMpoRTS, EGYPT 


Imports of leather gloves into Egypt 
declined to 30,000 pairs in 1946 from a 
prewar yearly average of from 60,000 to 
75,000 pairs, according to a foreign-trade 
publication. France dominates the lux- 
ury glove market in Egypt, whereas Italy 
and the United Kingdom supply chiefly 
the lambskin and Milan suede gloves. 


PARAGUAY’S EXPporTs To U. S. 


Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States during the first 8 months 
of 1947, with comparable 1946 figures in 
parentheses, included 2 crocodile skins 
(200), 2,600 jabali skins (14,750), and 
291,403 kilograms of quebracho extract 
(3,460,886) . 


Lumber and 
Products 


PLywoop ImMpPporTs, CUBA 


Plywood imports into Cuba amounted 
to 287,450 square feet during the first 
half of 1947, of which 147,450 square feet 
was supplied by the United States and 
the remainder by Mexico. During the 
corresponding period of 1946, plywood 
imports totaled 476,120 square feet, of 
which 136,120 square feet came from the 
United States, 315,000 square feet from 
Mexico, and the remaining 25,000 square 
feet from Sweden. 


Forest AREA IN ECUADOR 


The forest area in Ecuador is estimated 
at 15,224,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres), of which 9,426,000 hectares are 
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in the Oriente division, 5,267,000 hectares 
are in the Litoral region, and 531,000 
hectares are in the Sierra. In addition, 
there are 60,000 hectares of planted 
eucalyptus in the Sierra area and 2,400 
hectares of planted balsa in the Litoral 
region. 

Balsa forests are the only large ones 
in the Litoral region; these trees, which 
grow rapidly, are the source of consider- 
able commercial lumber. Eucalyptus is 
the chief source of construction lumber 
and firewood in the Sierra. Although 
the largest forest area is in the Oriente, 
its role in the national economy is almost 
negligible because of the inaccessibility 
of. most forests. 


LUMBER AND TIMBER DELIVERIES FROM U.S. 
AND U. K. ZONES, GERMANY 


Delivery of lumber from the United 
States Zone of Germany to the United 
Kingdom has been speeded up in order 
to complete a contract for 650,000 cubic 
meters (1 cubic meter=approximately 
424 board feet of sawn lumber). The 
June quota of 50,000 and the July quota 
of 70,000 cubic meters were met, and de- 
liveries in August were expected to reach 
90,000 cubic meters. 

Lower prices were officially established 
during July for timber products. Prices 
of sawn timber for shipment from the 
British Zone to the United Kingdom were 
reduced by 10 percent, and prices for logs 
and pit props by about 7 percent. 

A contract for the sale of standing 
timber to the Netherlands was signed at 
Hamburg (United Kingdom Zone) in 
June. The timber, valued at $2,000,000, 
will be cut and hauled by the Dutch. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCK PILES OF VENEER 
Locs AND PLYWOOD, JAPAN 


Production of veneer logs and plywood 
in Japan amounted to 588,000 cubic feet 
and 19,608,000 square feet, respectively, 
in July 1947. Stock piles at the end of 
the month totaled 6,567,000 cubic feet of 
veneer logs and 16,081,000 square feet of 
plywood. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


EXPERIMENTS IN PADDY CULTIVATION, 
BRITISH MALAYA 


Mechanization of paddy (rough rice) 
cultivation with implements already in 
the country is under investigation in the 
Malayan Union. 

A light-weight tractor, with steel- 
spiked wheels, pulling a two-furrow 
moldboard plough, has proved fairly sat- 
isfactory on a clay subsoil in the north of 
Wellesley Province, even under the wet- 
soil conditions of this year. The heavier 
tractors are reported to be less satisfac- 
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tory under present conditions Trials 
with both large and small implements 
are being continued at four stations. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


TURKEY’S NEED FOR MODERN MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Increased output in Turkish mines is 
dependent on the acquisition of modern 
equipment, as methods and equipment 
are reported to be completely out of date. 

Equipment recently purchased in the 
United States by the Eti Bank purchas- 
ing mission (Turkey) under a $25,000,- 
000 Export-Import Bank credit includes 
a copper flotation plant for the Ergani 
mine, a chrome ore concentrator to be 
installed at Guleman, power plants for 
the lignite mines at Tuncbilek, and 
rocker shovels for the Eregli coal mines. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS ADVANCE 


During the first half of 1947, supplies 
of chemicals and pharmaceuticals in Ar- 
gentina showed substantial improve- 
ment, as compared with 1946, chiefly as 
a result of increased imports from the 
United States. 

In the first 5 months of 1947, Argen- 
tine imports of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals totaled 96,500 tons, valued at 
95,900,000 pesos, in comparison with 84,- 
700 tons, with a value of 69,500,000 pesos, 
in the like months of 1946. Imports of 
these products during the entire year 
1946 amounted to 182,600 tons, valued at 
163,300,000 pesos. 


““WOORALI’”’ May Possess MEDICINAL PROP- 
ERTIES, BRITISH GUIANA 


Specimens of a woody vine called 
“woorali,” allegedly used by Indians for 
the extraction of an arrow poison, have 
been furnished the United States con- 
sulate in Georgetown, British Guiana. 
This plant may belong to the genus 
Strychnos and is possibly of the species 
toxifera, from which curare is obtained. 
Future experiments may indicate that 
this plant possesses medicinal properties. 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Australia’s imports of “drugs and me- 
dicinals’” in May 1947 were valued at 
£111,000, compared with £85,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1946, states the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics of that 
Dominion. Imports during the 11 
months ended May 1947 were valued at 
£1,336,000, an increase of £379,000 from 
the value for the like months of 1946. 


Imports of “other drugs and chemi- 
cals” into Australia during May 1947 
were valued at £288,000, compared with 
£155,000 in the like month of 1946. The 
value of these imports throughout the 1] 
months ended May 1947 was £1,727,000, 
against £1,122,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 





The value of exports of “medicines” | 


from Australia in May 1947 was A£139,. | 


000, as compared with A£61,000 in the | 


corresponding month of the preceding 
year. Exports of “other drugs and 
chemicals” in May 1947 were valued at 
A£202,000, against A£107,000 in the com- 
parable month of 1946. 

During the 11 months ended May 


1947, Australia’s exports of “medicines” | 
were valued at A£1,261,000, compared | 


with A£524,000 throughout the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. The total 
value of exports of “other drugs and 
chemicals” in the 11 months ended May 
1947 was A£1,710,000, in comparison 
with A£1,098,000 in the 
months of the preceding year. 


IMPORTS INTO BaRBADOS, B. W. I. 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Barbados, British West Indies, during 
the second quarter of 1947 were valued at 
£27,192 c. i. f., in comparison with £22.- 
398 in the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. 


SALES AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sales of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products in the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1947 amounted 
to $1,100,048. 

Exports of medicinals from the Do- 
minican Republic during the first half 
of 1947 amounted to 4,040 kilograms, 
with a value of $2,391, compared with 
3,668 kilograms, valued at $3,629, in the 
like period of 1946. 


DruGc EXPORTS FROM FRENCH MOROCCO 


Declared exports of drugs from French 
Morocco to the United States during the 
first quarter of 1947 included 6,140 kilo- 
grams of ephedra, valued at $992, and 
2,530 kilograms of laurel leaves, with a 
value of $481. 

In the second quarter of 1947, declared 
exports of drugs from French Morocco to 
the United States consisted of 953 kilo- 
grams of pellitory root, valued at $605. 


Nonferrous Metals 
FiIrST ZINC PLANT IN KAZAKHSTAN, 
U. 8. 8. R. 


The opening of the first zinc plant in 
Kazakhstan, U.S. 8S. R., at Ust-Kameno- 
gorsk, with initial output on September 
17, was announced by the Soviet press. 
Included in the installations is an elec- 
tric power station to service the plant. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
FRENCH Morocco 


OLIVE-OIL 


Production of olives in French Mo- 
rocco in the 1946-47 season amounted to 
100,000 metric tons. In that season 18,- 
000 metric tons of edible olive oil were 
produced, and about 12,000 tons went 
into commercial channels. 

In addition to the 2,000 metric tons 
of oil allowed for export (on the condi- 
tion of reimbursement by inferior oil), 
2,000 tons has been earmarked for ex- 
port. Of this quantity, 1,000 tons will 
be used for the purchase of tractors. 
Nearly all of this oil remains to be ex- 
ported. 

Excluding the remainder of the afore- 
mentioned 4,000 tons for export, Gov- 
ernment stocks total about 2,500 tons of 
edible oil. 

The 1947-48 season promises to be as 
good as the present one. Edible-olive- 
oil production amounting to about 18,000 
tons is expected, and it seems reason- 
able to count on from 13,000 to 15,000 
metric tons of edible oil as the coming 
season’s quantity for sale through com- 
mercial channels. 


Paints and 
Pigments | 


MINING OF IRON OXIDE FOR PAINTS, IRAN 


Iron oxide is found on the southern 
coast of Iran and on the Persian Gulf 
islands. The most important mine is at 
Hormoz Island, where exploitation be- 
gan about 30 years ago under private 
auspices, but was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment in 1935. About 10,000 tons of 
red oxide are mined yearly. The prod- 
uct is said to be pure and can be uSed 
without refining for painting ships. 


OCHERS EXPORTED FROM SPAIN 


Spain’s exports of ochers in the first 
quarter of 1947 were more than double 
those in the corresponding period of 
1946. They amounted to 1,572 and 3,720 
metric tons, respectively. Argentina and 
the United States were the principal 
customers. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT Exports, NORWAY 


Exports of newsprint from Norway 
totaled 44,000 short tons during the first 
5 months of 1947, compared with 28,000 
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tons in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Such exports totaled 96,600 tons in all of 
1946 and 184800 tons in 1939. Ship- 
ments to the United States were negli- 
gible in 1946 and during the first 5 
months of 1947, with little prospect of 
improvement during the remainder of 
this year. 

The largest share of the postwar ex- 
ports so far has gone to Argentina, 
China, Chile, Brazil, India, and Egypt 
at prices considerably higher than those 
in the United States. Recent trade 
agreements of Norway require fairly 
large shipments of newsprint to Den- 
mark and Belgium. 

Most of the remaining 1947 pulp and 
paper production for export has been 
committed to foreign markets. In 1948, 
there is expected to be an increase in 
sales to the United States. 


POLAND TO ExPoRT NEWSPRINT TO FRANCE 


By terms of a recent Polish-French 
trade agreement, Poland will export 
newsprint, among other commodities, to 
France in exchange for French goods. 


Radio 


RADIO-TUBE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
BELGIUM 


Production of radio receiving tubes in 
Belgium is much greater than before the 
war but is still far below the needs of 
the market. A good market exists for 
United States products, but imports have 
been limited by slow deliveries. Large 
quantities are imported from the Neth- 
erlands. 

Production of radio receiving tubes in 
Belgium is controlled by the Société 
Anonyme Belge Philips. Between 600,000 
and 700,000 tubes were manufactured in 
1946, according to trade estimates. Con- 
sumption is estimated at from 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 tubes per year. 

Imports during 1946 were estimated 
at 2,500,000 tubes, of which about 1,100,- 
000 came from the Netherlands and 400,- 
000 from the United States. Prewar 
suppliers were the United States, which 
furnished 13.9 metric tons valued at $90,- 
333 in 1939, the Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Hungary, in 
the order named. Total 1939 imports 
amounted to 40.1 metric tons of tubes 
valued at $406,132. The largest im- 
porter of United States tubes is the So- 
ciété Belge Radio Electrique, Brussels. 

Export statistics for 1946 are not avail- 
able. Exports in 1939 amounted to 1.9 
metric tons valued at $36,465, and went 


principally to the Netherlands and 
France. 
NEW TRANSMITTING STATION, SAN LUIS 


POTOSI, MExIco 


The city of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
will soon have a fourth radio transmit- 


ting station. Radio Central (XELX) 
will operate on 1120 kilocycles with a 
power of 1,000 watts. The station will 
be equipped with a 67-meter vertical 
antenna, a recording unit, and a theater 
studio. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MALAYA 


Rubber production on estates of 100 
acres or more in the Malayan Union 
amounted to 28,514 long tons in August 
1947, a sharp decline from the July 
record production of 33,366 tons. Out- 
put on small holdings in August, little 
changed from July, was estimated at 
20,537 tons, making a total rubber pro- 
duction of 49,051 tons during the month. 
For the first 8 months of 1947, rubber 
production totaled 413,683 long tons. An 
average production of only 47,000 tons 
per month for the last 4 months of 1947 
would result in a yearly total in excess 
of the record 600,000 tons produced in 
1941. 

Crude-rubber imports into the Malay- 
an Union and the Colony of Singapore 
continued to decline in August, amount- 
ing to only 19,346 long tons. Of this 
amount, 14,389 tons came from the Neth- 
erlands Indies, 3,168 tons from British 
Boreno, 1,700 tons from Siam, 77 tons 
from Indochina, and 12 tons from Bur- 
ma. Total imports for the first 8 months 
of 1947 were 212,689 long tons, of which 
152,494 tons, or 73 percent, originated 
in the Netherlands Indies. 

Gross exports of crude rubber from 
the Malayan Union and the Colony of 
Singapore totaled 72,455 long tons in 
August, including 3,071 tons of latex. Of 
the total, 37,456 tons were shipped to 
the United States and 11,919 tons to 
the United Kingdom. Other important 
destinations were: Australia, 3,809 tons; 
Germany, 3,233; Hong Kong, 2,423; 
France, 2,100; Canada, 1,543; Japan, 
1,331; Italy, 1,122; Union of South 
Africa, 1,078; and Belgium, 1,069. Total 
exports during the period January to 
August 1947 were 606,640 long tons, of 
which 281,341 tons or 46 percent, were 
shipped to the United States. 

Showing a decline of 8,295 tons from 
the preceding month, stocks on August 
31, 1947, totaled 155,202 long tons, dis- 
tributed as follows: Singapore dealers, 
54,723 tons; Singapore port, 10,061; 
Malayan Union dealers, 61,114; Malayan 
Union port, 6,019; Malayan Union es- 
tates (100 acres or more), 23,285. 


NETHERLANDS TO EXPORT RUBBER TO 
BULGARIA 


Under the Netherlands-Bulgaria Trade 
Agreement, the Netherlands will export 
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200 metric tons of rubber to Bulgaria 
during the period June 1, 1947, to May 
31, 1948. 


CosTA RIcAN RUBBER EXporRTsS 


The expansion in jungle rubber pro- 
duction in Costa Rica during the war 
years is strikingly demonstrated by list- 
ing rubber exports from that country in 
the past 10 years. 


Year Long tons 
0 14 
EE oe a ee ee 27 
ES a ne eee 52 
EE MERON EE ee 46 
EES SE: ae a ea 65 
EES ES EO ee ee 238 
EAR 381 
EES GES De Le ee 240 
RTS RELA Ee noe Oe a, Se Oe 270 
ee ae re ee 25 


In 1946, although the Rubber Develop- 
ment Company was paying the same 
price for rubber as in 1945, output fell to 
the prewar level. 

The 2,500-acre rubber plantation, 
started at Cairo, Costa Riea, in 1936, con- 
tains approximately 650,000 rubber trees. 
All the trees will have reached tapping 
size by about 1950, but maximum produc- 
tion is not expected until 1955. Rubber 
output on the plantation amounted to 
about 12 short tons in 1946, compared 
with 10 short tons in 1945. The entire 
1946 output was sold to a local rubber- 
goods manufacturer. 

At Parrita, on the Pacific side of Costa 
Rica, the 500 acres of rubber planted as 
a sort of cooperative project in 1943 will 
not reach tapping size for several years. 
In addition, 18 Costa Rican farmers have 
a total of about 55 acres in rubber. 
These were planted several years ago 
with seedlings provided by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
still maintains its rubber experimental 
station at Turrialba, along with a nur- 
sery farm at Los Diamantes. 


PHILIPPINE RUBBER EXPORTS 


Crude-rubber exports from the Re- 
public of the Philippines amounted to 
723 tons of 40 cubic feet during the first 
6 months of 1947, according to shipping 
manifests. All rubber exports are in the 
form of latex or smoked sheets. 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


During 1946, 1,038 long tons of crude 
rubber were exported from the Gold 
Coast. During the first 3 months of 1947, 
exports totaled 100 tons. Of total ex- 
ports during the two periods, plantation 
rubber comprised 803 tons and 98 tons, 
respectively. Production of wild rubber 
amounted to 2,750 tons in 1943 and en- 
abled total rubber exports to reach a 
record 3,193 tons in that year. Output 
declined after 1943 because intensive 
tapping progressively exhausted a high 
proportion of the accessible wild Fun- 
tumia trees. When announcement was 
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made that from the end of January 1946 
the Government would cease paying 
transportation on wild rubber, produc- 
tion virtually ceased. 

According to 1945 estimates, there are 
45 Hevea rubber plantations having a 
total of 3,341 acres in the Gold Coast. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap IMPORTED INTO BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Small amounts of common soap are 
imported into Barbados, British West 
Indies. During the second quarter of 
1947 such imports amounted to 9,242 
pounds, valued at £184, c. i. f., compared 
with 21,523 pounds, with a value of £430 
in the like period of 1946. 


SMALL PEPPERMINT-OIL PRODUCTION, 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


No stocks of natural oil of Mentha 
arvensis are aVailable in Taiwan, China, 
according to official and private sources. 
Estimates of the acreage devoted to pep- 
permint cultivation are unobtainable. 

The official Taiwan Chemical Industry 
Company states that the very small 
amount of peppermint oil produced by 
that organization is used entirely in the 
manufacture of menthol; additional re- 
quirements of the island are met by sup- 
plies from the mainland (China). 

Average annual prewar production of 
natural peppermint oil in Taiwan was 
approximately 79,380 pounds, state pri- 
vate sources. Former growers of pepper- 
mint have shifted to the raising of food 
crops, with the result that now there is 
no important commercial production of 
peppermint oil. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALY’S SOAP INDUSTRY 


Soap production in Italy is believed to 
have reached 80 percent of the prewar 
figure. Output in 1947 is estimated at 
between 126,000 and 128,000 metric tons, 
as compared with about 150,000 metric 
tons in prewar years. The average qual- 
ity of the present product is reported to 
be inferior to that of prewar production. 

The manufacture of soap was an im- 
portant prewar industry in Liguria, and 
about one-third of the national produc- 
tion was centered in the coastal regions 
of Imperia, Savona, Genoa, and La 
Spezia. Activity in the local plants has 
been drastically reduced, until only about 
10 percent of the total is now made in 
this region. Large producers in this area 
previously depended almost entirely 
upon imports of fats, but the war cut off 
these shipments, and present Govern- 
ment regulations make their early re- 
sumption almost impossible. 

Prior to the war, the semiofficial 
“Societa Approvvigionamenti Industrie 
Saponi” (SAIS) allocated raw materials 


for soap manufacture. At present, con. 
trols on many types of raw materials 
have been completely abandoned. Ani- 
mal fats and several byproducts of the 
olive and seed refining industry may he 
freely and legally sold. Important quan. 
tities of high-grade soaps are made of 
domestic and imported oils and fats not 
subject to controls, and are sold at ex- 
tremely high prices. 

Although small quantities of domestic 
fats were delivered in 1945 and 1946, offi- 
cials of SAIS believe that substantially 
the same amount of domestic fats is 
available for soap production as before 
the war—between 40,000 and 50,000 
metric tons. 

Rosin, which may be substituted to 
some extent for fatty acids, also has 
been produced domestically in limited 
quantities, and has been received from 
Spain and Greece, and_ through 
UNRRA. In this way, an estimated 55,- 
000 to 60,000 metric tons of raw materi- 
als were available in 1946, from which 
120,000 metric tons of soap, averaging 
45 percent fatty acids were produced. 

Caustic soda is readily available from 
domestic production, and no serious dif- 
ficulty is encountered in producing other 
necessary ingredients of the finished 
product. Prior to the war, the average 
fatty-acid content of Italian laundry 
soap was about 60 percent. Not only 
are current prices of soap very high, but 
the soap ordinarily obtainable is weak 
and ineffective. In addition to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining fats, the soap indus- 
try in Italy faces a critical fuel short- 
age, allocations of coal being grossly in- 
sufficient. 

Prospects for an immediate improve- 
ment in the soap industry in Italy are 
not considered bright. Resumption of 
production of a good, standard-quality 
soap by the larger manufacturers in 
Liguria must await the importation of 
fats and fatty acids in quantity. When 
this occurs, and if sufficient coal is avail- 
able, Ligurian plants will be able imme- 
diately to resume their prewar output, 
both in quantity and quality. Plants in 
this region were not damaged by war 
action, and in some cases now report a 
larger potential capacity than in 1939. 

At present, the Italian Government 
does not permit the use of export ‘“‘va- 
luta,” i. e., the 50 percent of the pro- 
ceeds of exportation which remains at 
the free disposal of the exporter, for the 
importation of raw materials for soap 
making. Special import licenses are re- 
quired and these are rarely granted. 
Manufacturers are in favor of modifica- 
tion of rules governing export “valuta.” 


SHORTAGE OF Soap, U. K. 


The annual statement for 1946 of 
Lever Bros. and Unilever, Ltd., in Great 
Britain, reports a decline of soap sales 
from 864,000 tons in 1945 to 750,000 tons 
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in 1946. This reduction in sales is one 
of the reasons why there is little expec- 
tation of any early removal of soap ra- 
tioning in the United Kingdom. The 
shortage of soap may be attributed to 
the continuing scarcity of fats and oils. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PLANS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Production of textiles in Hungary is to 
be increased under the 3-year plan, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 
Plans are being made to increase produc- 
tion of cotton textiles to 250,000,000 
meters (1 meter=39.37 inches) by 1950, 
from 190,000,000 meters in 1938, and out- 
put of stockings to 3,840,000 dozen pairs 
from 3,340,000 dozen pairs. 


Cotton and Products 
BELGIAN TRADE IN COTTON RvuGS 


Exports of cotton rugs from Belgium 
to the United States amounted to 744 
metric tons in 1946 and 132 tons during 
the 5 months January—May 1947. In 
1939 exports to the United States 
amounted to 17,256 tons, representing 
about three-fourths of the total exports 
of cotton rugs to all countries. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Egypt’s 1947-48 cotton crop, accord- 
ing to the first official estimate, is ex- 
pected to be about 6,000,000 cantars (1 
cantar=99.05 pounds) as against 6,065,- 
736 cantars in 1946-47 and 5,220,975 can- 
tars in 1945-46. 

The total supply ‘(production and car- 
ry-over) of cotton available for 1947-48 
is estimated at 11,914,000 cantars com- 
pared with 14,719,000 cantars in 1946-47, 

Exports of cotton during the market- 
ing year 1946-47 ‘ended August 31) to- 
taled 6,922,232 cantars compared with 
4,413,178 cantars in 1945-46. Principal 
export markets in 1946-47, with figures 
for 1945-46 in parentheses, follow: 
United States, 665,722 cantars, almost 
twice the preceding season (343,077); 
United Kingdom, 1,546,666 (1,325,920) ; 
India, 1,344,203, almost doubled pur- 
chases (639,751); Italy, 1,199,830 (839,- 
751); France, 703,120 (562,447); Switz- 
erland, 202,240 (188,695) ; Spain, 120,328 
(14,705); Belgium, 104,129 (66,269). 

In 1946-47, 1,053,396 cantars of cotton 
were used, compared with 1,047,245 can- 
tars in 1945-46. Consumption of raw 
cotton in 1947-48 may reach 1,250,000 
cantars, according to trade sources. The 
domestic industry probably will rely 
mainly on Zagora instead of Karnak. 

The cotton-spinning industry had ap- 
proximately 328,000 spindles in opera- 
tion at the end of 1946. Additional new 
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spinning machinery has been arriving, 
and more than 474,000 spindles are ex- 
pected to be operating by the end of 1947. 


COLOMBIA’S COTTON-CLOTH PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


Production of cotton piece goods by 
Colombia’s three leading textile mills 
(approximately 80 percent of total pro- 
duction) amounted to 76,293,830 yards 
during the first 6 months of 1947. Dur- 
ing 1946, 142,696,246 yards were pro- 
duced. 

Increased exports of cotton cloth up to 
10 percent of national production were 
authorized as of July 23, 1947. Exports 
of cotton cloth of the three leading mills 
authorized during the first 6 months of 
1947 totaled 3,589,839 yards. Venezuela 
and Ecuador were the principal destina- 
tions. Shipments during the entire year 
1946 amounted to 12,166,760 yards. The 
four principal destinations were Vene- 
zuela, 3,780,888 yards; Ecuador, 2,344,- 
104; Panama, 1,769,672; and the United 
States, 1,069,172. 


CoTTON IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Imports of cotton into Spain totaled 
30,330,447 kilograms during the first 6 
months of 1947 as against 27,468,217 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


W ool and Products 


RAW-WoOOoOL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
STOCKS, AND ExporTs, IRAN 


Raw-wool production in Iran from 
March 21, 1947, to March 20, 1948, is 
estimated at 13,600 metric tons. 

Consumption of raw wool by the tex- 
tile and carpet industries is expected to 
decline. Imported woolen goods have 
been competing with domestic, and car- 
pet production has been further curtailed 
because of limited foreign demand. 
Carpet prices have increased as a result 
of higher labor and raw material costs. 

Stocks of raw wool in Iran, as of July 
1947, were estimated at 13,000 metric 
tons. 

Exports of raw wool during 1946-47, 
according to trade sources, were esti- 
mated at 6,000 metric tons as against 
3,600 tons in 1945-46. Approximately 
four-fifths of the shipments in both years 
were destined to the U.S. S.R. Export 
figures include what is known locally as 
kork (camel- and goat-hair combings), 
which amounted to 177 metric tons in 
1945-46. 


Data ON RAW WOOL, SyrRIA 


The 1947 Syrian wooi clip is estimated 
at approximately 2,000 metric tons 
(about 1,700 tons of clean scoured) and 
pulled-wool production, between 200 and 
250 metric tons. 

Domestic consumption in 1947 is ex- 
pected to be less than 400 metric tons. 


An exportable surplus of approximately 
1,600 tons of washed, clipped wool and 
200 tons of pulled is therefore antici- 
pated. 

Raw-wool shipments (including carry- 
over from 1945) in 1946 totaled 2,858 
metric tons. Principal export markets 
were the United States (2,696 tons), 
Turkey (139), and Egypt (22). 

Imports of raw wool in 1946 amounted 
to 213 metric tons, of which Palestine 
supplied 138 tons; Iraq, 69 tons; and 
British East Africa, 6 tons. 


BLACKFACE-WOOL CLIP ALLOCATED, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The 1947 blackface-wool clip in Scot- 
land has been estimated at approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 pounds, one-fifth of 
which, according to trade sources, will be 
allocated for use by home industries. 
Carpet manufacturers and tweed mills 
are the two principal consumers. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


ECUADOR’S EXPORTS OF KAPOK AND MOCORA 
FIBER 


Exports of kapok from Ecuador during 
the first 5 months of 1947 amounted to 
190,643 kilograms as against 193,483 kilo- 
grams during the corresponding months 
of 1946. Principal export markets in 
1947, with figures for the corresponding 
period of 1946 in parentheses, were as 
follows: United States, 134,153 kilograms 
(57,616) ; Cuba, 35,921 (122,219); Portu- 
gal, 19,010 (8,275). 

Mocora-fiber exports declined to 9,575 
kilograms during the first 5 months of 
1947 from 29,375 kilograms in the pe- 
riod January-May 1946. Of total ex- 
ports, 8,187 kilograms went to Peru. 


Wearing Apparel 
EXPORTS OF PANAMA HATS, ECUADOR 


Panama (toquilla straw) hats remain 
one of Ecuador’s principal export com- 
modities, even though during the first 5 
months of 1947 exports declined to 
1,326,702 hats, or approximately 31 per- 
cent less than the 1,934,577 shipped dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1946. 
Principal markets in 1947, with figures 
for the like period of 1946 in parentheses, 
were as follows: United States, 987,406 
units (1,637,774); Cuba, 104,296 (114,- 
177); Argentina, 74,075 (23,614); Aus- 
tralia, 44,131 (1,573); Venezuela, 26,548 
(33,966) ; United Kingdom, 12,001 (13,- 
492). 





A special spectrochemical laboratory 
is being organized in South Africa as a 
department of the National Physical 
Laboratory, according to the foreign 
press. It will undertake work for indus- 
try, Government departments, and 
universities. 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Australian Air Operations 
Reflect Increased Traffic 


The Australian Department of Civil 
Aviation reports that 860,111 passengers 
were carried on internal air-transport 
services in Australia during the year 
ended June 30, 1947, as compared with 
508,474 passengers in the preceding fiscal 
year—an increase of nearly 70 percent. 
Total freight carried increased from 
4,985 tons in 1945-46 to 12,247 tons in 
1946-47. 

Despite the substantial increase in the 
number of passengers carried, the per- 
centage of seats occupied on internal 
Services dropped from 80.9 percent in 
1945-46 to 67.1 percent in 1946-47. This 
decline is attributed to the increase in the 
number of services and to the utilization 
of larger aircraft. 


Improved Phone Service 
Available at Singapore 


An improved trunk call service be- 
tween Penang and Singapore (British 
Malaya) and Penang and Taiping was 
started recently. Under the new sys- 
tem of three-channel carrier-telephony, 
four telephone conversations could be 
conducted instead of one, according to 
the Deputy Controller of Telecommuni- 
cations of the Federated Malay States. 
The Penang-Ipoh link is nearing com- 
pletion. Similar facilities will shortly be 
in existence between Penang and Kuala 
Lumpur and between Penang and Alor 
Star. 


Inauguration of Guatemala’s 
First Modern Water System 


Guatemala’s first modern municipal 
water system was formally inaugurated 
on September 10, at Ayutla, located on 
the Mexican frontier about 200 miles 
north and east of Guatemala. The cere- 
mony was attended by high ranking Gov- 
ernment officials and officers of the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. 

This project is the first to be completed 
in Guatemala under the cooperative ar- 
rangement between the Guatemalan 
Government and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. The cost of the proj- 
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ect was slightly over $55,000, of which 
the Institute contributed about 50 per- 
cent. 


Electric Power Plant 
Expropriation Ordered 


An order expropriating the Cali elec- 
tric power plant was handed down on 
August 26, by the Judge of the Civil 
Circuit Court in Cali,Colombia. This ac- 
tion followed long drawn-out and unsuc- 
cessful negotiations to sell the plant to 
the municipality of Cali. The expro- 
priation value was set at 3,620,948 pesos 
($2,063,216 in U. S. currency), a sum 
reported to be considerably below the 
value which the company placed on its 
property. 

The American Embassy at Bogota re- 
ports further that a shortage of electric 
power has existed in Cali for some time, 
and the company had been loath to in- 
vest in new equipment for expansion be- 
cause of the municipality’s refusal to 
renew its contract. It is now hoped 
that the breaking of this stalemate will 
be a step toward furthering the indus- 
trial development of the city. 


Seandinavian Airlines 
Releases Operating Data 


During its first year of operations, the 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
made 473 flights, 415 of which were to 
North America and 58 to South America. 
The company flew more than 3,500,000 
kilometers in 11,270 flight hours and car- 
ried more than 12,000 passengers and 
almost 300 tons of baggage. 


Singapore Acts To Develop 
Radio Communications System 


What is described as ‘“‘the embryo of a 
radio-telephone system” already exists 
in Singapore, though it is not available 
for the general public. Radio-telephone 
equipment, previously manned and oper- 
ated by the Malaya Command Signals, 
has been taken over by the Malayan 
Telecommunications Department, which 
intends to develop the system for civil 
use. In Selangor, two high-frequency 
stations are already working, one at 
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Kuala Lumpur and the other at Fraser’s 
Hill. These will be followed by other sta- 
tions at Singapore, Johore, Malacca, 
Negri Sembilan, Perak, Pahang, and 
Penang. Facilities already exist in 
Singapore to send pictures by radio. 


TACA-Dominican Government 
Cancel Operational Contract 


The 20-year operations contract which 
was signed by TACA Airways and the 
Dominican Republic Government in Oc- 
tober 1942 has been canceled by mutual 
agreement. 

Under the provisions of the 1942 con- 
tract TACA’s airport facilities, property 
rights, and radio station were taken over 
by the Dominican Government, and the 
aviation company was relieved of its 
obligations. The cancellation of this 
contract is the result of TACA’s decision 
in March of this year to suspend interna- 
tional air schedules through Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Change in Salvadoran 
Rail Exchange Rates 


The Salvadoran Government has been 
notified by the International Railways 
of Central America and the Salvador 
Railway Co., Ltd., that effective on No- 
vember 1, 1947, freight bills covering all 
export and import cargo will be collected 
at the current rate of exchange of 
$1=2.50 colones. These companies have 
in the past collected freight bills at the 
following rates of exchange: $1=2 co- 
lones, for coffee exports; $1—2.06 colones, 
for other exports and imports. 

This change to the current rate of ex- 
change in computing freight bills repre- 
sents in effect a 25-percent increase in 
railroad freight rates for coffee exports 
and a 22-percent rate increase for other 
exports and imports. The change will 
not apply to the internal movement of 
freight. 


Cuban Electric Company 
Asks for Rate Increase 
The Companhia Cubana de Electricidad, 


a subsidiary of the American Foreign 
Power Co., has applied to the Cuban 
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Public Service Commission for authority 
to increase the present electric light and 
power rates, which were established in 
1934. The increase requested approxi- 
mates about 5 percent, and is to com- 
pensate the company for the increased 
costs of production. 


Mexican Air Line Opens 


Daily DC—4: Service 


Compahia Mexicana de _  Aviacion 
(CMA) recently put into operation DC-4 
equipment on its daliy round-trip Mexico 
City-Tampico-Monterrey service. The 
flight between Mexico City and Tampico 
now takes 1 hour and 10 minutes, and 
between Mexico City and Monterrey 
2 hours and 55 minutes. 


Hong Kong Air Traffic Shows 
Tremendous Rise in 1947 


Statistics covering air transportation 
through Hong Kong during the first half 
of 1947 reflect a tremendous increase in 
air traffic over the preceding year. In 
the first 6 months of the current year a 
total of 24,514 passengers, 292,228 kilo- 
grams of freight, and 66,559 kilograms 
of mail were handled at Hong Kong’s 
only airfield. During the entire year 
1946 the air traffic amounted to 25,266 
passengers, 189,495 kilograms of freight, 
and 46,970 kilograms of mail. 


British Travel Restrictions 
Reduce Air-Line Services 


The travel restrictions recently im- 
posed by the British Government have 
prompted representations from the for- 
eign carriers operating into Britain. 
Under the Government’s ruling British 
subjects must obtain a “V” form in order 
to travel on a non-sterling airline. The 
foreign carriers consider this a discrim- 
inatory measure, and, if a satisfactory 
solution is not reached shortly, they have 
said that they will request their govern- 
ments to take retaliatory steps. 

In anticipation of travel cuts the Swed- 
ish carrier, ABA, has already revised its 
schedules, offering only 33 seats a week to 
London instead of more than 300 and 
replacing DC-—4’s with DC-3’s. 

In this connection, the British airline 
BEAC has also reduced its continental 
services. The Paris schedule has been 
cut from 35 to 20 services a week, and 
services to Brussels and Lisbon have been 
reduced from 14 to 7 and from 5 to3 a 
week, respectively. 


Argentine-British Rail 
Negotiations Continue 

Final settlement of the sale of the 
British railways in Argentina to the Gov- 


ernment is now awaiting only the termi- 
nation of discussions on financial tech- 
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nicalities, according to information re- 
ceived by the American Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. 

It is said that Sir John Montague Eddy, 
representative of British stockholders, 
stated at a press interview that he had 
had several interviews with Sehor Miguel 
Miranda, President of the National Eco- 
nomic Council, to discuss matters related 
to the purchase of the railways. He 
added that the financial technicalities 
affecting the transaction were being 
studied by the Argentine and British Gov- 
ernments, and that as soon as a solution 
was reached, negotiations would be re- 
sumed for the (Argentine) ratification of 
the purchase-sale contract and transfer 
of the railways. 

Sir John explained that the phase of 
the negotiations bearing on the financial 
side of the deal, which is now receiving 
attention from both governments, will 
necessarily delay the final delivery of the 
railways to Argentina, but that it will in 
no way affect the conditions stipulated in 
the purchase-sale contract, already 
signed and in full force. 


English Language Barred in 
Chinese Broadcasting 


Shanghai radio station XHMD, which 
was instructed on September 3 to cease 
broadcasting in the English language, 
was sealed on September 18 by the 
Shanghai-Woosung Garrison for non- 
compliance. The seals are now removed, 
and the station has resumed operations 
in the Chinese language. XORA is now 
the only station broadcasting in the 
English language in Shanghai—and pos- 
sibly in China, with the reported excep- 
tion of one station in Chungking. 


Mexico Authorizes New 
International Air Service 


The text of the contract-concession 
granted by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works of Mexico to 
Aerovias Guest, S. A., was published in 
a recent issue of the Diario Oficial. The 
concession authorizes Aerovias Guest to 
operate a passenger, mail, express, and 
freight air-transport service over the fol- 
lowing route: Mexico (D. F.)-—Miami 
(Fla.)—Hamilton (Bermuda)-—Santa Ma- 
ria (Azores)—Lisbon (Portugal)—Madrid 
(Spain)-—Paris (France)-—London (Eng- 
land)—and return. 

Among the terms of the contract under 
which Aerovias Guest is to operate are 
the following: The concession provides 
for the operation of air-transport service 
between, to, and from the above-men- 
tioned points and for non-stop opera- 
tions between any of the points men- 
tioned, subject only to the limitations 
imposed by the respective Governments. 
The concession is to be valid for a period 
of 30 years from the date of the contract 


(August 22, 1947). All pilots and crew 
members are to be Mexican citizens by 
birth, and the personnel of the com- 
pany must be largely Mexican, except 
that in cases where the company has 
established offices in other countries 
through which it operates, the limita- 
tions imposed by the respective govern- 
ments and by public relations may be 
taken into consideration. Foreign tech- 
nical advisers may be employed by the 
company if competent Mexican techni- 
cians are not available. 

The headquarters of the company are 
to be established in Mexico City, and 60 
days after the company receives its per- 
mits from the other Governments con- 
cerned, it must present proof to the Min- 
istry of Communications that it has es- 
tablished offices in the other cities on its 
route. Aerovias Guest must inaugurate 
this international service within 90 days 
after receiving all the necessary permits 
from the other countries through which 
it is to operate. The air line, however, 
may start partial operations as soon as 
it has received enough of the necessary 
permits to make it economically feasible 
to do so. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Expands in Mexico 


Radio broadcasting station XEMU in 
Piedras Negras, Mexico, operating on a 
frequency of 580 kilocycles, has increased 
its power to 5,000 watts for daytime 
broadcasting. Its programs are princi- 
pally commercial, and its hours of broad- 
casting are from 7:00 a. m. to 8:00 p. m. 

The owner of radio broadcasting sta- 
tion XEMU has been granted a permit 
to construct and operate a radio broad- 
casting station in Monclova, Coahuila. 
The call letters of this station will be 
XEMF, with a power of 250 watts, and 
frequency of 1,260 kilocycles. This sta- 
tion will also have commercial programs. 


Air France To Start Twice- 
Monthly Flights To Colombia 


The representative in Colombia for Air 
France has announced that the air line 
will soon begin twice-monthly flights be- 
tween Paris and Barranquilla. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, flights will be 
routed via Maracaibo, Maiquetia, Barce- 
lona, Port of Spain, and Port Etienne. 
PBY’s will be used between Barranquilla 
and Port of Spain, where transfer will 
be effected to Latecoere 631’s for the 
remainder of the trip to Paris. One-way 
fare will be approximately $615.83, and 
the round-trip fare $1,112.87. 

Observers state that the inauguration 
of this service is believed to depend upon 
the negotiation of the French-Colombian 
bilateral air agreement now under dis- 
cussion. 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was puvlished in the Diario Oficial of 
October 1, 1947. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark 
i 


Class No. and product 

75—Drugs and phar- 

maceutical prod- 
ucts 


Clorguanida Squibb- _- 
Excelsior 


Expulsin Richter 
ee 
Ee ee 
Lisozima 


Perfolin-Labomed____ 
FPolifer-Labomed_____. 
Hemafod-Labomed___. 
Rutigen-Labomed___- 
Fragin-Labomed_____ 

Flavorut-Labomed____ 
Rutalin-Labomed____- 
Angel Volante________ 
ee ie nc Shrgoerdinces mace a 
oo ..-. 20—Adhesives, paints 

varnishes, etc. 


SSSSSSISSISSSSSSSSISSSSHSPSRRRPSSSSPRRRPSSE EEE 


Ss88838 


36—Machinery 
vehicles 


and 


y 


Protecto Charge 
Seiberling-__ 


8838 


Do. 
82—Periodical 
lications 
Do. 


im Primers............. 


pub- 


Gobierno Municipal___ 
eee 
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Trade-mark 
Los Tiempos de 


Class No. and product 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Andina_............. 72—Games and toys 

Plastandina_. avin Do. 

Penquista___-- .--. 63—Flours, vermi. 
celli, bread 

Diadema ae Do. 

Peter Pan -_----_- ; Do. 

Techmatic_. 56—Toilet instru. | 
ments and utensils i 

Speed-Pak _- . Do. i 

i. Do. 

SE ; Do. 

Exito__ - 3 Do. 








fee 8 > or iss A 
Santiago de Chile... 82—Periodical pub- Spain. ~The October 1, 1947, issue of 
lications the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In. | 
El Abece- - - Do. dustrial, Madrid, contains the following 
Mickey........ “— 50—Footwear licati for registrati ft ; 
Arlop_________- a applica dons oI regis ra on of rade i 
Cocomalt____- 67—Special foods for names which are duplicates or imitations 
children and the of American trade-marks or names. Op. | 
ae 7 position must be filed within 2 months | 
g nai ). ‘ ; 
Angel Volante Do. from the date of publication (November 
Universal_______- ._ 72—Games and toys 30, 1947): 
Number Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
118,958 Hercules Heads and pumps for internal combustion motors.’ Hercules 
206,144 Delta Brake fluid and lubricating oils Delta 
206,189 Streptodent loothpaste Streptomyci 
206,201 Piloto Radio receivers Pilot 
206,310 Hardening Products for handling iron and steel, for cement Hardenite 


ing, tempering and annealing, etc 


Spain.—The September 16, 1947, issue of the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following applications for registration of the trade names 


which are duplicates or imitations of American trade-marks or names. 


Opposition 


must be filed within 2 months from the date of publication (November 15, 1947): 


1 
| 


Number Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
205,526 Rex Elevators-reducers and transformers of electri Rey 
current, variable condensers, electric loud 
spe ikers, 
205,632 Sulfargite Fungicide for fighting vegetable plagues Sulfocids 
Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. aaa a Date 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months t 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from an Vinsinisaeiiaibatedinns Sept - 
such publication is allowed in which to + pie v do D 
sae erTsagei ao Me 
file opposition, although a protest may Minader do Do 
be received before Ministerial Resolution eet gg = ne 
granting the registration is made. Such ugtris - Aug ,:) 
. : . 2 . . l ma ao oO 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed Brook lax do Do 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month pees Ae yd oo 
after the date of last publication which Patons Y urns of wool, worsted, or | Aug. 2 
s . ° air 
is usually made within 30 days from date P&B do Do 
as i ‘ Beehive do Do 
of first publication: Curtis Wines and liqueurs Sept. 8 
Robin Hood Motorcycles, bicycles, and | Sept. ¢ 
tricycles 
Date o Meccano loys Aug. 12 
Trade-mark Product ipplica Gancia Wines and liqueur Do 
tion Alpina Watches and watch parts July 
Agrosol Chemical and agricultural | Aug. 1! Guatemala.—Notice of applications 
Hexyclan tr wna Do for registration of the following trade- 
Gemco Air-conditioning apparatus, | Aug. 12 marks was published in the Diario 
freezers, ete a a : : 
Valenton Pharmaceutical products Aug. 11 Oficial. Opposition must be filed within 
Spedrog do Aug. 14 : : . 
Stor. Rubber soles and heels con i 40 days from the date of first publication: 
Hemosty! Pharmaceutical products Aug. 20 
Courvoisier Brandy Sept. 
Minimax Chemicals and fire-extin Aug. 25 Date of 
guishing equipment : first 
Anethaine Pharmaceutical products Sept. 17 rad aie u No. and produ publica- 
Adexolin do Do tion 
Kapilon do Do 
Fersolin do Do 
Exatrope do Do 1947 
Pyeloctan do Do Magtriz 6—Pharmaceutical prod- Sept. 19 
Solantion do Do ucts 
Farex do Do Alka-Cip do Do, 
Glucolin do Do Ki-Uma do Do 
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Trad 


Brookla 


Bonom! 
El Triu 


picture 
British 
{lamo 
Andes 
Amate 
Mango 
Pablo 
Cucho 
Primo 
Cafe 
Cafe C: 


Ur 
regis 
mark 
Opp¢ 
from 


Rigel 


Always 
Perglu 


Rinals 
Nife 
Elge 
Grotas 


(¢ pru 


Barco 
Cepry 


Bishe 
Lider 


Cam 
Belfr 


La L 


nis. 
wel 
Bu 
yea 
£88 


Oc 


Toduct 
a toys 


vermi. 


instry. 
itensils 


sue of 
id In- 


Owing | 
trade | 


ations 
Op- 
ionths 





ember | 


arnt 


ndus- 
lames 
sition 
947): 


Arnie 


Do 
Do 
Aug. 2 
Do 
Do 
Sept s 
Sept. 6 
Aug. 12 
Do 
July 17 


ations 
rade- 
Diario 
vithin 
ation: 


Date of 
first 
vublica- 
tion 


1947 
Sept. 19 


Do. 
Do 


eekly 











Trade-mark 


Brooklax 


Bonomint 
El Triunfo 


Picture of a cross | 
British glass P.B | 
Alamo. . 

Andes 

Amate 

Mango 

Pablo 

Cucho 

Primo... 

Cafe 

Cafe Campeon 


Commercial 


Class No. and product 


Pharmaceutical prod- 
ducts 

do . 
name—to 
identify commercial es- 


| Date of 

| first 

publica- 
tion 


1947 


Sept. 19 


Do. 
Sept. 22 


| 


tablishment for buying | 
and selling general mer- | 
| 


chandise. 


33—Glass products 


do ‘ 
Coffee 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ground coffee 
do 


| 
Do, 


=e Do. 


| Sept. 24 


— Do. 


Sept. 25 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

| Do. 

| 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 


registration of 


the following 


trade- 


marks was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication: 


lrade-mark 


Rigel 


Always 
Perglucon 


Rinalgerin 


Nife 


Elge 
Gotas De Amor 
Ceprin 


Barcoran 
Cepryn 
Dessin 


Curtinebre Albion 


Yo-Yo 
Myridon 
Abel Hnos. Y Cia 


Hollywood fk ishion 
Spielman 

Swallow 

Cities Service 
Citexide 

(Amebixin 

lrapinix 


7 


Xandhar 
Editoriales 
idas 
Derosnil F. 1, 8. C.- 
H. E.R 
Vitacam po 


Reun 


Bishop 
Lider 


Tesoro 


Camelon 

Be Ifry 
Colactiva 

La Lascanense 


Product 


Electric material and 
equipment 

do 
Drug-store and chemical 
products 

do 
Electric material 
equipment 


and 


do 
Perfumery and toilet 
Drug-store and chemical 
products 
do 
do 


Stationery, books, and 
printed material 
Shoes, boots, and leather 
goods 
Groceries and foodstutts 
Paints and varnishes 
robacco, cigars, ciga- 
rettes 
Beverages 
rextiles, dry goods, 
ready-to-wears; tailor’s 
materials, ready-to- 
wears, hats 
do 
do 
Drug-store and chemical 
products 
do 
Stationery, books, and 
printed m iterial 
Textiles, dry good 
ready to-wears 
Perfumery and toilet 
Stationery, books, and 
printed material 
Drugstore and chemical 
products 
Crroceries und foodstuffs: 
animal, agricultural, 
and dairy products 
Beverages 
lobacco, cigars, ciga 
rettes 
lextiles, dry goods, 
ready-to-wear, etc 
do 
do 
Beverages 


Groceries and foodstuffs; 


animal, agricultural, 
and dairy products 





Date of 
first 
publica- 
tion 


Australia’s imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the fiscal year ended June 1947 
were valued at £944,000, according to the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
year ended June 1946 they were worth 


£884,000. 
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In the 


Reparations News 
ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 
time production from two additional 


Serial ” 
t ame 
number Plant nam 


| 
1012 ‘Hak’? Hanseatisches Kettenwerk G. m. | Hamburg... 
b. H 


1067 Espenlaub Flugzeugbau 


INVENTORIES MAY BE EXAMINED 


The official inventories listing the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment of these plants 
available for allocation as reparation may 
be examined during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
3053 Commerce Building, Washington 25, 
Dp. <. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Pursuant to the 
German reparation program, the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency will allocate 
the general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment of these plants among its 18 mem- 
ber Western Allied Nations, including the 
United States. These allocations are 


Location 


Wuppertal 


German aircraft and armament plants 
will be considered for allocation as rep- 
aration among the Western Allied Na- 
tions in the near future, according to 
information received by the Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. The plants containing the 
available equipment are: 


Principal wartime products 


Cartridge cases and fuses. 


Aircraft repairs and gliders. 


made on the basis of requests for allo- 
cation submitted by the governments of 
the respectiye nations. As a guide to this 
Government in determining whether any 
requests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites business firms and per- 
sons to express any interest which they 
may have in the purchase of any items of 
equipment in these plants. Such expres- 
sions of interest do not constitute a com- 
mitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and must be received by November 
12, 1947, as indicated in the general an- 
nouncement headed “Reparations News,” 
published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issue of May 3, 1947. 





Significant Realignment 
of International Chemical 


ry” 
Trade 
(Continued from p. 5) 
India retains its place as the chief pur- 


chaser, taking £4,412,000 worth in the 
first 6 months of 1947. 


Britain’s Targets Today 


The United Kingdom ranked third in 
1938 as a world manufacturer of chemi- 
cals and allied products and was able to 
supply tremendous amounts of these ma- 
terials for the war machine. Damage 
to manufacturing facilities was rela- 
tively low, but reconversion has been 
hampered by shortages of materials, de- 
lay in receiving equipment needed for 
expansion projects, and, particularly 
since the latter part of 1946, by the lack 
of coal. However, despite these adverse 
factors, output in 1946 was encouraging 
in most categories and was, indeed, com- 
paratively large. Priority has been 
given to production for export at the ex- 
pense of the domestic market. Export 
targets for chemicals and related prod- 
ucts have been fixed at a monthly rate 
of £6,850,000 by mid-1948 and £7,500,000 
by the end of 1948—increases of 88 and 
106 percent, respectively, over 1938. 


Australia’s War-Engendered Shifts 


Possibly no manufacturing industry in 
Australia was more affected by the war 
than the chemical industry. A decided 
trend toward self-sufficiency in chemi- 
cals developed as a result of unusual de- 
mand and difficulties in importing ma- 
terials. Many products are being made 
which were only envisioned in 1939. 
However, Australia continues to import 
certain products and raw materials for 
which the United States is the leading 
non-Empire supplier. 


Growth in Canada 


By 1943 the chemical industry ranked 
seventh among manufacturing groups in 
Canada, and it has grown from 808 
Plants in 1939 to 968 in 1946. Gross 
value of production (including explosives 
and war materials) reached a high of 
$765,000,000 in 1943, or 380 percent above 
1938 levels. Preliminary figures place 
1946 output at $356,000,000 (excluding 
explosives and war materials). Produc- 
tion has dropped slightly from 1944-45 
totals but is more than double the rate 
in 1939, the best prewar year. 

In 1939 United States chemical inter- 
ests controlled 220 companies and had an 
investment of $117,000,000, or 68 percent 
of the industry’s total investment. Ca- 
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nadian Industries, Ltd., operates 27 
plants and does approximately half the 
chemical business in the Dominion. Dur- 
ing the war it organized Defense Indus- 
tries, Limited, as a wholly owned subsid- 
iary and operated it for the Government; 
this enterprise has been liquidated. Nor- 
mally, Canada is a larger importer of 
chemicals than an exporter. In the war 
years this relationship was altered, but 
1946 figures indicate a return to the pre- 
war position. The United States is both 
Canada’s leading supplier of chemical 
products and its best customer for them. 


New Zealand 


In New Zealand at least 20 new chem- 
ical plants were established during 
1941-45. Many products are made, but 
none in exceptionally large amounts. 
Chemicals are both imported and ex- 
ported. Two large import items, of which 
the United States is an important sup- 
plier, are sulfur and fertilizers. 


South Africa Looks Ahead 


The shortage of imported chemicals 
and lack of shipping facilities, as well as 
a keen interest in becoming a postwar 
competitor, led to a considerable develop- 
ment of the South African chemical in- 
dustry in the war years. In the period 
1939-44, gross output more than doubled, 
reaching about $115,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1943-44. However, manufacture is 
still somewhat dependent on supplies 
from abroad—imports of chemicals and 
allied products were worth $25,000,000 in 
1945. African Explosives & Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., dominates the field. It is 
affiliated with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and plans to spend about 
£3,000,000 on expansion and new projects. 
New plants have also been established by 
other concerns. 


In China and Japan 


In China, all phases of the chemical 
industry—supply, production, and 
prices—have been affected by the present 
turbulent conditions to a greater extent 
perhaps than any other commodity 
group. Activity stands at a low level 
compared with 1939, and the chemical 
market was highly erratic in 1946. These 
conditions have their roots not only in 
the aftermath of a long war but also in 
the drastic changes that are occurring 
in the national economy. However, ef- 
forts are being made to reestablish the 
chemical industry. Of 110 factories re- 
stored by the Northeastern Production 
Administration, 21 are reported to be 
engaged in the manufacture of chem- 
icals. 

Japan no longer holds a place among 
the first 10 producers of chemicals. In 
1946 the production index (1930-34 
equals 100) averaged only 36.9 and in 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





A verage rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange mate 
1945 194¢ August R equivalent 
(annua!) | (annual 1947 tate | in United Date 
States 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso..| Preferential 3. 73 73 3.73 7 $0. 2681 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 123 4.23 4.23 2304 Do 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.04 4.64 . 2024 Do 
Free market 4.04 | 4.09 4.0 4.05 2470 | Aug. 29, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled | 42.42; 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Curb 59.96 | 60.94 69.25 | 69. 25 0144 | Aug. 30,1947 
Brazil Cruzeiro!___| Official 16.50 | 216.50 (2 2 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 18.72 |218. 72 . 0534 | Sept. 30,1047 
Special free market 20. 00 s 20. 00 
Chile Peso | Special | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Oct. 3,1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 27.00 | 25.00 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 | 3A. St 53.09 | 48.50 (O20 Do. 
"eee = 31. Of 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 76 1. 758 5698 | Aug. 30,1947 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 7¢ 1. 785 SOON Do 
Curb 1.83 **1, 835 2. O8 2. 20 4345 | Sept. 4, 17 
Costa Rica Colon | Uncontrolled 5. 68 | 5. 84 6. 27 6.40 1563 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5, 62 5. 67 07 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso Free | 1. 00 1.00 1. Of 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (of- | 13.77 | 14.66 13. 30 (513. £0 0741 Do 
ficial). | 
Free . *16. £0 | 17. 50 O571 Aug. 30, 1047 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2.4 2. 04 2. 04 1902 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Mexico Peso Free 4. Re 4.86 4. Se 4. sf 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 2000 Do 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 *5 50 6.00 1667 | Sept. 5, 1047 
Paraguay Guarani *___| Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 S205 | Sept. 24, 1947 
Free? 3.41 3. 25 3. 43 3. 43 2915 Do 
Peru ..| Sol Official wal 6. £0 6. 50 6.50) 6.80 1538 | Sept. 27,1947 
Free | 87.85 14.90 | 18.00 O556 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2 i) 2. AO 2 50 1000 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 1. 90 2H Do. 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. o " Do 
Other purposes 1, 82 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar | Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 | Sept. 30, 1M7 
| Free 3.35 3. 38 3 35 3. 35 PONS Do 


1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

? Official market rate abolished July 22,1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.58 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 3C, 1946, to 18.9€ cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1046, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

3’ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

* Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 peicent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.4 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

? Established Dec. 4, 1945, 

8 June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 

9 In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes was eliminated 

*Ecuador, free rate for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for June 

**Colombia, January—August average 





1945, 36.6. Under the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, a Chemical Indus- 
trial Technical Committee has been or- 
ganized to plan the reconstruction and 
modernization of the industry. During 
the war years chemical production was 
held at fairly constant levels until April 
1944, when the shortage of supplies and 
labor and failure of plant maintenance 
brought a marked decline. As a signifi- 


cant factor in raising food production, 
the fertilizer industry is now receiving 
special attention, 


In the American Republics 


The economy of the six Central Ameri- 
can Republics is basically agricultural. 
There are no large manufacturers, and 
production of chemicals is small, the 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of nternational Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
3 ig Pound: 
Australia a 
Free 
Belgium ie 
»” f Ollar 
Canada a 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Frane 
United Kingdom Pound 


Official 
Free 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 





| Average rate | Latest 
|. Xo ei taal ie ianae ______| available 
Dt clthee ,, | quotation, 
1945 m6 | OP mber | "Oct. 16, 
| (annual) (annual) (monthly) 1947 
| 
| *$3. 2280 St Ets ihe yee 
| *3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2112 $3. 2121 
*, 0229 | (0228 . 6228 | . 0228 
9091 | . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9049 . 9329 | . 9236 . 8991 
*.0201 | . 0201 . 0201 
*, 2088 | . 2086 | . 2086 
*.0197 | . 0084 0084 | . 0084 
3012 | . 3016 . 3017 | . 3016 
*, 3793 | . 3781 . 3775 . 3776 
3, 2346 | 3. 2263 3.2241 | 3. 2250 
} *. 2018 | . 2016 | . 2016 
*.0405 | 0402 | . 0403 
| 3. 9905 4.0050 | 4.0075 | 4.0075 
* 0913 0913 0913 
*. 2586 | . 2782 | . 2782 
*, 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
*4. 0350 ae 
| *4. 0302 4. 0328 4. 0300 4.0314 





manufacture of soap being the largest 
branch. There is a relatively small con- 
sumption of chemicals by domestic in- 
dustries. The banana industry in Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama 
uses large quantities of copper sulfate 
imported from the United States. The 
Central American countries are impor- 
tant sources for botanicals needed by 
United States industry. 

The manufacture of alcohol has ex- 
panded greatly in Cuba, but otherwise 
there have been no outstanding changes 
in the chemical market since the out- 
break of war. Cuba is not a large chemi- 
cal-manufacturing country, but the 
growth of consuming industries has aug- 
mented the demand for imports. The 
United States has long been the chief 
source of chemical imports, and Cuba 
has become our sixth largest market for 
these materials. 

Mexico continues to import approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its chemical re- 
quirements despite rather rapid progress 
in domestic manufacture. Chemicals are 
said to be made in more than 100 fac- 
tories established since 1942, and the 
value of production in 1945 was esti- 
mated to be 10 times greater than in 
1940. In prewar years Germany domi- 
nated the Mexican market, but the 
United States has now become the prin- 
cipal supplier, and Mexico is our third 
largest purchaser of chemicals and al- 
lied products. 

The chemical industry has made con- 
Siderable progress in South America in 
recent years, particwarly in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay. South 
American Republics have been particu- 
larly active in exploiting their natural 
resources. The Chilean nitrate indus- 
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try, for example, gained new importance 
during the war. Production of argols 
and tartrates in Argentina was a wartime 
development. United States imports of 
chemicals from South America in 1946 
were larger than from any other region. 
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uled to arrive early in October, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of 60 days. U.S. address: 
c/o 70 St. Nicholas Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Paterson (N. 
J.), and Washington. 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
16. Palestine—Abraham Katzurin, repre- 


senting Zalman Katzurin, Flour Mill “Tel- 
Aviv,” Nachlat Itzhak, near Tel-Aviv, is in- 
terested in purchasing new flour-milling 
machinery for new plant in Tel-Aviv. He is 
now in the United States for about 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Harry Gordon, 1773 Lyman 
Place NE., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
Washington, New York, Chicago, and Minne- 
apolis. 

17. Peru—Fernando Ortiz de Zevallos, 
Coca 478, Office 3, Lima, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of automats for res- 
taurants, bean-storage equipment, and 
synthetic nitrates. Scheduled to arrive 
November 1, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Peruvian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Boston, and New Orleans. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

18. Union of South Africa—George Hen- 
schel, 14 Markham’s Buildings, 8 Hout Street, 
Capetown, is interested in manufacturers’ 
agencies only for cotton and mized fabrics, 
electrical appliances, and whisky and beer. 
Scheduled to arrive during November, via 


New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Canada—Bull & Klapow, Highland 
Grove, Ontario, desire to export birch, maple, 
and beech lumber. This firm seeks a con- 
tinuing outlet in the United States for the 
proportion of its output that can be exported 
under Canadian regulations. 

20. England—L. Donath, 101 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E. C. 3, wishes to export 
bird seed, such as millet, canary seed, rape 
seed, dari, hemp seed and mustard seed. 

21. England—Moulded Components 
(Jablo) Ltd., Jablo Works, Mill Lane, Wad- 
don, Croydon, Surrey, seeks orders for an 
insulating material used in refrigeration. 
Firm can accept orders for immediate de- 
livery for any quantity up to 50,000 square 
feet. Descriptive leaflet and sample of the 
material available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Iran—A. G. Reza Farshchian & Sons 
Ltd., Mokhless House, Isfahan, wishes to 
export 50 tons of ribbon and flake gum traga- 
canth, and 30 to 40 tons per shipment of 
nuts, such as almond kernel, shelled almond, 
Jordan almond. Price lists available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

23. Netherlands—Weston Trading Co., 48a 
Damrak, Amsterdam-—C, wishes to export 
paints and enamels. Price list available on 
request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

24. Switzerland — FAVTA Aktiengesell- 
schaft, 7 Kirchgasse, Frauenfeld (Thurgau), 
desires to export, and obtain United States 
representative for, precision drawing devices 
in two sizes. A few copies of illustrated leaf- 
lets (in French) and price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Belgium—Etablissements Simon, 22, 
Square Riga, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations on teztile piece goods. 

26. Belgium—Lampes Delta, S. A., 35, Quai 
aux Pierres de Taille, Brussels, wishes to 
purchase and obtain exclusive agency for 
plastic containers for pharmaceuticals, and 
plastic equipment for laboratories. 

27. Belgium—Maison Naert, 19, Place 
Rouppe, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
on and exclusive agency for photographic 
equipment, accessories, and supplies for 
photographic laboratories and studios, and 
X-ray equipment. 

28. Belgium—Palais des Parfums, 82-84 
Boulevard Anspach, Brussels, desires to pur- 
chase the following: household rubber gloves, 
safety razors for three-hole blades with split, 
plastic- and metal-framed mirrors (normal 
and enlarging), men’s and women’s brushes, 
leather traveling kits, large- and pocket-s'ze 
smelling-salts bottles, perfumed lozenges, 
pocket perfume sprayers, wooden toothpicks, 
dental floss on spools (in glass tube or round 
tin), first-quality nail polish, hairdressing 
accessories (leather or metal curlers, hairpins, 
and bobby pins), cleansing and toilet tis- 
sue, all manicure articles, abrasive card- 
board hair remover and nail files, wooden 
eyebrow pencils and white lead nail pencils, 
eyelash curlers, styptic pencils, menthol in- 
halers, orange wood sticks, loofah wash 
gloves, metal or plastic pocket compacts, 
first-quality badger shaving brushes, small 
hair clippers for women, plastic or celluloid 
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toothbrush bozes and holders and soap and 
shaving-soap boxes, rubber soap racks. 

29. England—Guthrie & Co. Ltd., 52/54 
GraceChurch Street, London., E. C. 3, seek 
purchase quotations on 1,000 tons of cement 
monthly, up to requirements of the British 
Standard Specification (BSS—-12—1940), for 
shipment to Penang, Port Swettenham, or 
Singapore. Firm can obtain necessary import 
permits into Malaya. 

30. England—North-British Metal Ware 
Manufacturers Ltd., Grove House, 73 Grove 
Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, seeks purchase 
quotations on 25,000, 30,000 r. p. m., \4- 
horsepower universal motors, 220 or 110 volt. 
Specifications available on request from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Italy—“Tre Kappa”, 14 Via 4 Marzo, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations on 50 
tons annually of phenolic resin (in powder) 
for printing industry. 

32. Netherlands—-Haagsch Technisch Han- 
delsbureau Seffelaar en Looyen, 3 Statenlaan, 
The Hague, wishes to purchase first-class 
electrically operated machines for labeling 
and wrapping cans (current characteristics: 
220/380 volts, a. c., 50 cycles, 3 phase); also, 
ultraviolet lcmps for sterilizing meat and 
meat products (current characteristics: 220 
volts, a. c., 50 cycles). 

33. Netherlands — MHandelsonderneming 
“Kratos”, 36g Koninginnegracht, The Hague, 
seeks purchase quotations on the following: 
220/380 volt, a. c., 50-cycle, monophase, best- 
quality electric grinding machines for drills, 
reamers and millers, service, cylinders, and 
valves; 220/380 volt, a. c., 50-cycle, mono- 
phase, first-class electric metal-sawing ma- 
chines, having saw diameter of 12, 14 and 
16 centimeters (444, 534, 624 inches), and up- 
ward; boring and milling machines, having 
spindle diameter of 60, 70, 80, 100, and 115 
millimeters (224, 244, 34, 4, and 444 inches). 

34. Netherlands—N. V. Joz. Swartberg’s 
Handelmaatschappij, 399—a Mathenesserlaan, 
Rotterdam, desires purchase quotations on 
regular shipments of 2,000 boxes each of 
canned French beans and peas, all grades. 
Merchandise is destined for sale in Belgium 
where the firm maintains a branch house 
at Antwerp. Firm stated that its Antwerp 
branch can obtain import license and dollar 
exchange from Belgian authorities. 


Agency Opportunities 


35. Cuba—Ramon Bernardo Fernandez, 
Animas 964, Habana, seeks an agency for 
glass tableware. 

36. Jtaly—Giovanni Clapero, Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele 58, Turin, desires agency for 
watches, clocks, and alarm clocks. 

37. Pakistan—Radha Kishan & Co., West 
End Place, 72, The Mall, Lahore, seeks agen- 
cies for the following commodities: steel 
products, such as bolts, nuts, and hardware 
in general; fabricated houses, equipped with 
modern cooking facilities and refrigerators, 
and insulated; auto parts for various stand- 
ard makes of cars; moving-picture projectors, 
and valves for the projectors, of high and 
low intensity; small weaving machines for 
weaving silk, cotton, and woolen cloth; ma- 
chinery for manufacturing bakelite electric 
switches and plastic goods; rayon yarn, and 
cotton and mercerized threads and yarns; 
high-quality woolen suitings of all weights, 
and woolen yarns for weaving, knitting, and 
hosiery. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
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merce Field Offices. 
list for each country. 


The price is $l a 


Coffee Growers, Packers, and Exporters— 
Chile. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
Chile. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Colombia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Mexico. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Turkey. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Sweden. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—lIreland. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Sweden. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands Indies. 

Petroleum Industry—Sweden. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—-Portugal. 

Radios and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Ireland. 

Radios and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Panama. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers 

Waste-Paper and Rags 
Dealers—Morocco. 


Chile. 
Importers and 











(Continued from p. 20) 


in some lines may indicate a reversal 
of the receding trend in commercial ac- 
tivity which has prevailed during the 
past 8 months. Although commercial 
credits remained generally restricted, a 
slight easing was reported by local banks. 
It is likely that improvement may con- 
tinue until normal trading conditions are 
reached, probably by mid-January. 
Year-end holiday trade is expected to 
provide the needed impulse. 

Petroleum production during Septem- 
ber has been at record level, reaching an 
all-time high of 1,232,257 barrels per day 
by mid-month, Drilling operations on 
exploitation and wildcat wells continue 
active, and construction work on the new 
refineries on the Paraguana Peninsula is 
proceeding steadily. 

The Government has accepted three 
bids for the purchase of royalty crude, 
received from Brazilian, Italian, and Bel- 
gian firms. To date of reporting, bids 
accepted account for only 3,010,000 bar- 
rels of a total of 36,616,000 barrels ex- 
pected to be available for public bidding 
during the calendar years 1948 and 1949. 
An official statement of policy has been 
made to the effect that the Government 
will continue to use its royalty crude as 
a means of obtaining needed commodi- 
ties from abroad, either through direct 
sale or barter. 

Central Bank sales of foreign exchange 
during the first 8 months of 1947 exceeded 
purchases by $5,725,426. In anticipation 
of continued heavy demand for dollars 


the Central Bank converted $20,000,009 


of earmarked gold into foreign exchange — 


during August. However, at the end of 
August the Bank’s foreign-exchange and 
gold holdings amounted to $210,116,284 
exclusive of $32,369,800 in gold held in 
custody for the Government. Federal] 
expenditures during August, the latest 
month for which figures are available, 
amounted to a record of 128,771,610 boli- 
vares (1 bolivar=U.S.$0.30) and ex- 
ceeded revenues by 26,181,205 bolivares; 
but during the first 8 months of the cur- 
rent year revenues have exceeded ex- 
penditures by 81,953,485 bolivares, and 
have greater than revenues during the 
comparable period of 1946 by 49 percent. 
Liquid Treasury reserves on August 31 
amounted to 216,845,550 bolivares, or less 
by 26,181,205 bolivares than at the close 
of July. 

Plans for the establishment of an 
agency to grant Government-financed 
mortgage credits were carried forward 
by the appointment of an Urban Mort- 
gage Credit Board. 

During September price controls were 
removed from corn, fish, plantains, sugar, 


and black beans, indicating that the Na- © 
tional Supply Commission has adequate ~ 
supplies to hold prices through direct — 
Beef is at present in ample © 
supply, but still subject to price control, 7 


retail sales. 


Prospects for the corn harvest have im- 
proved, with official prediction of a larger 
crop than last year’s short harvest. 

Official announcement has been made 
that the Government will create a Na- 
tional Institute of Supply, in which Gov- 
ernment buying, selling, importation, and 
distribution of articles of prime necessity 
will be centralized. This new fiscal 
agency is to be capitalized at 20,000,000 
bolivares. 

Receipt of corn from the United States 
and edible oils and fats from the United 
States and other sources has materially 
relieved shortages of these important 
commodities. Delivery at the end of Sep- 
tember of 3,152 tons of Russian news- 
print completed the delivery of 4,000 tons 
purchased by Caracas and Maracaibo 
newspapers last December. 

Port congestion at La Guaira and 
Puerto Cabello has been somewhat re- 
lieved, though not at other ports. 

With the reported refusal of the mu- 
nicipally owned bus service [in Caracas] 
to accept return of striking bus and 
streetcar workers, the possibility exists 
of the abandonment of the antiquated 
street-railway system. 





Many Egyptian pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers are enlarging and moderniz- 
ing their plants, reports the foreign 
press. Egyptian pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts are holding their own against 
foreign competition, according to these 
dispatches. 
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